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ILL-HILL SCHOOL, Hendon, Mid- 


diesex.—An ASSISTANT MASTER in the Department 
of MATHEMATICS, &c., will be required after Midsummer. 
He must be competent to ‘teach all the higher branches short 
of the Calculus, and to give instruction in the Natural Sciences. 
—Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to the Head 
Master. 


(QUEEN'S S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for 


LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden-road, London. 
The HALF-TERM commences with the month of June, and 
—ee till August, when is the Summer Vacation of six 
weeRS. 
Fee for Boarders in Upper School, 50 Guineas 
* in Middle School, 35 Guineas ; 
fa in Elementary School, 25 Guineas 
Governess-Students, received at a Fee of 50 Guineas for two 
years, are granted Certificates, and have situations procured. 
For Syllabuses of the Courses of Lectures, and P. — tuses 
with List of Rev. Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, anc 
Professors and Masters, address Mrs. More., Lady-Principal, 


at the College. ae. 
TY ‘ 
kK" ELL COLLEGE, near EPSOM, 
SURREY 
Patrons and R eforees. 

The Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 

The Lord Bishop of LICHFIELD. 

The Lord Bishop of LINCOLN. 

Principal—W. KNIGHTON, LL.D., M.R.A.S., &¢. 

Efficient preparation for the Universities, the Army 
Navy, the English and Indian Civil Service Examinations, 
and for Commercial life, will be found in Ewell College. 

The situation is one of unrivalled salubrity ; athletic games 
are encouraged, and systematic drilling is imperative on all. 
French is invariably spoken at meals, and German is taught by 
a resident professor. 

School Department, 40 to 60 Guineas per annum. 
Department, 70 to 100, No extras. 

For Particulars, Report, &c., address the Principal. 


M ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, in 
connexion with the University of London, and Uni- 


LONDON. 


peranuum. 





College 


versity College, London, 
UNIVE RSITY HALL, i imam 
JOHN JAMES TAYL i 
of Biblical and } 
Evidences of Christianity. 
Rev, JAMES MARTINEAU, 
Religious Philosophy. 
RUSSELL MARTLINEAU, Esq. M.A., 
Language and Literature. 
SCHEME OF STUDIES 

The entire course of a Student embraces six ye ars, viz., 
Undergraduate, succeeded by three Theological years. 

The proficiency of every Student in the subjects on which he 
has attended classess, either in University College or in Man- 
chester New College, is periodically tested by examinations, 
held by the Professors, or other Examiners, appointed by the 
Comimnittee of the last-named College, at the end of every term, 
and a Public Examination at the close of the Session. 

UNDERGRADUATE PERIOD. 

During this period the Student is chiefly engaged in the | 
classes of University College, in Greek, Latin, and Mathema- | 
tics, or Natural Philosophy. If he be on the Foundation, | 
Manchester New College defrays the fees for these three 
courses; but does not encourage him to disperse his attention 
over more. Should he intend to graduate, he is expected to 
matriculate in the University of London, not later than the 
end of his first year; and to té ake the degree of B.A. by the end 
of the third, so as to bring an undivided interest to the studies 
of his Theological Period. 

The discipline of this preparatory period is mainly subsidiary 
to the classes of University College, and to the examination, 
in prospect, for Matriculation and Graduation. 

THEOLOGICAL PERIOD. 

The College, now mainly a Theological Institution, adheres 
to its original principle of freely imparting theological know- 
ledge, without insisting on the adoption of particular theolo- 
gical doctrines. 


Rev. , Principal and Professor 


storical Theolog ry, with the Truths and 
Professor of Mental, Moral, and | 


Lecturer on the Hebrew | 


three 


Should any Student wish, during his Theological years, to | 


attend any of the general classes of University College, he may 
do so with the sanction of the Principal, but at his own cost. 
THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE, 
(a) Christian Truths and Evidences. 


staff of | 





| T. H. Key, 


and | 


| Emily, 





(6) Christian Institutions—Practical and Pastoral Theology. 

(c) Ecclesiastical History. To Gregory V 

(d) Old Testament.—He brew History and Antiquities. 
tory of Hebrew Canon, and of the Septuagint Version. His- 
torical Books. “The Law.” *The Prophets.”’ Critical 
Examination of Messianic Passages; Systematic 
the Septuagint. 

(e) Hebrew Language and Literature—Systematic, philo- 
logical, and literary training; reading and lectures. 

(f) New Testament.—Introduction to Criticism and Inter- 
pretation. Three First Gospels—The Epistles and Acts of the 
Apostles—and the writings of John (Gospel, Epistles, Apoca- 
lypse)— with special introduction to each of these three | 
Sections. 

(g) Weekly Exercises in Elocution and Composition, 

PHILOSOPHICAL COURSE, 

(a) Intellectual Philosophy. 

(b) Moral Philosophy. 

(c) Religious P’ hilosophy. 

(d) History of Christian Doctrine. 

(e) Regular Greek and Latin Reading. 

The College Session commences on the first Friday in 
October. The — are open to the public on payment of 
the re gular fees. Candidates for admission on the Foundation 
are requested to send in their applications and certificates, 
with as little delay as practicable, to either of the Secretaries, 
from whom full particulars may be obtained, 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 21, Brown-street, Manchester, ) 

CHARLES BEARD, Gee-cross, near Manchester, J 
Manche: ster, May, 1858. 


‘EOL OGY mary “MINE oR AL OGY. 
Elementary COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the study of | 
this interesting Science, can be had from Two Guineas to One | 
— dd, also ‘Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, | 
1 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and 
Geology. 


Secs, 


His- | 


reading of | 


| Royal Academy of Music, 


| dressed to the Central Office, 24, 


| Lenten Messrs. H. 
Ww. 


LIBRARY, 12, 
SQUARE, 8.W. 
Patron. 

His RoyAL HicHNeEss PRINCE 
President. 

EARL OF CLARENDON. 

Vice-Presidents. 

MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 

L_ STANHOPE. 

THE LORD BisHor OF OXFORD. 

His EXCELLENCY M. VAN DE WEYER. 
Trustees. 

THE EARL OF CLARENDON, 

THE EARL OF DEVON, 

G, GROTE, Esq. 


LONDON ST. JAMES'’S- 


ALBERT, 
THE 


THE 
Ez 


Committee. 
| Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 
| oo Merivale, Esq. 
The Very Rev. Dean Milman. 
. M Milnes, Esq., 1 


Rev. John Barlow. 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. 
Rey. W. H. Brookfield. 
E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
Thomas Carlisle, Esq. 
John Forster, Esq. 
General Fox. 
Arthur Helps, Esq. ; 
Leonard Horner, Esq. » Very Re v “iteen Trench. 
W. B. Hodge, Esq. mn. E. Twisleton 
ry, Esq. | ‘Travers Twiss, E 

Right Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis, | G. 8S. Venables, 

Bart., M.P. ! 
Secretary and Librarian—Rosert HARRISON. 


This extensive LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its 
kind in London, offers to its members nearly 75,000 Volumes, 
selected from the literature of all countries, and including a 
large proportion of old and valuable Works not supplied by 
ordinary circulating libraries. ‘The Reading-room is furnished 
with the principal Periodicals, English, French, and German. 
Additions are continually made, both of the standard works 
of the day and of the older and rarer books. 
at a time are allowed to Country Members, ten to Residents 
in London. Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation 
of a Member, subject to the approval of the Committee. 
Terms, on nomination, 3/. a year, or 2/. a year with entrance 
fee of 61. ; life membership, 26/. Prospectus free. Catalogues, 
7s. 6d.; to members only 6s. Open daily from 1 0 to 6 


B? COMMAND of the QUEEN.—A 
GRAND VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 
ROYAL ACADEMY of MOSIC, which 
graciously signified her 
will take place in ST. JAMES'S 
EVENING, JUNE 23rd, 
PATRONS. 
His Royal Highness the Prrxce Coxsort 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess MAry 
His Hoyal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
LADIES PATRONESSES. 
The Duchess of Richmond The Countess of Glengall 
Duchess of Beaufort The Countess Howe 
The Duchess of Beaufort | The Countess Dowager of 
The Duchess ol Marlborough Lichfield 
The Duchess of Buecleuch The Countess of Shelburne 
The Duchess of Montrose The Countess of Fife 
The Duchess of Roxburghe The Lady Frederick Bentinck 
The Duchess of Wellington The Lady William — 
The Duchess of Sutherland | Viscountess Palmersto 
The Duchess of Inverness | Viscountess Dungannon 
The Marchioness of Abercorn | Viscountess Barrington 
The Marchioness of Exeter Viscountess Combermere 
The Marchioness of Down- | The Lady Burghersh 
shire Viscountess Forbes 
Maria, Marchioness of The Lady Charlotte Scrieber 
The Lady Ann Beckett 
The Lady Sondes 
The Lady Walsingham 
The Lady Lyndhurst 
The Lady Stratheden 
Campbell 
| The Lady Stanley of Alc 
The Lady Raglan 
The Lady Aveland 
| The Lady Chelmsford 
| Baroness de Cetto 
Baroness de Rothschild 
| Lady Clerk 
| Lady Clifford ¢ 
| Lady Antrobus 
Lady Hall of Llanover 
| Lady Howard 
| Lady Pakington 


for the benefit of the 
HER MAJESTY has 
honouring with her presence, 
HALL, on WEDNESDAY 


1858, 


Ailes- 
sreadal- 


Clan- | 


bury 
The Marchioness of I 
bane 
The Marchioness of 
ricarde 
The Marchioness of Stafford 
The Countess of Derby 
The Countess of Westmorland 
The Countess of Abingdon 
The Countess of Jersey 
The Countess of Tanker vi 
The Countess Stanhope 
Frances, Countess Waldegrave 
The Countess of Hardwicke 
The Countess De la Warr 
The Countess of Desart 
The Countess of Craven 
The Countess of Wilton 
The Countess of Bessborough | Lady Molesworth 
The vouchers for the area of the hall, in which her Majesty 
will be seated, are to be procured trom the Ladies Patronesses 
only, and will be exchanged at the St. James's Hall fur tickets 
on the 19th, 21st, and 22nd of June, between the hours of 11 
and 5. ‘Tickets for the rest of the hall to be procured at the 
in Tenterden-street ; and at all the 
Further particulars 


and 


lerley 


‘onstable 


srinc ipal music warehouses and libraries. 
of the Concert will be duly announced. 


IV ERPOOL soc IETY ‘of FIN 1E AR TS 


The Council have much pleasure in making known to 
Artists, Sculptors, and Architects that the rapid enrolment of 


Life Members and Annual Subscribers has now given a mate- | 


rial guarantee that the Society will be established on a firm 
and satisfactory basis; they, therefore, have no hesitation in 
inviting contributions to the Exhibition, which is to be opened 
in August or September next in the Queen's Hall, Bold-street. 

Those gentlemen who intend to favour the Society 
contributions of their WORKS for EXHIBITION are re- 
quested to inform the Honorary Secretaries by a note ad- 
North John-street. 

Agents. 

and I, Criswick, 6, New Compton-street, 
Princes-street. 


street 
et. 


Edi sally. ile Alexander Hill, 6 
Dublin—Mr. James Stark, Sac ky ille- 
Provincial Artists who propose to send works from any ofthe 
Exhibitions in London are requested to give the requisite au- 
thority to the Honorary Secretaries, that the 
may be instruc ted to collect and forward those 
oe PH BOULT, 
. P. THOMSON, 


works direct. 


Hon. 
M.D./ Secretaries. 





} Physiological Chumistry, 
| print), 


| Life 


|OEN 


| ORNAMENTS 


i 


Fifteen Volumes | 


| Critico 


intention of | 


} 
| Mr. 





} road 


agent in London | 


of PAINTERS in W ATER- 
The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNI EXHI- 
BITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, P alle a east 
(close to Trafalgar-square), from NINE t Dusk. Admit- 
tance ls. Catalogue 6d. 

JOSEPH J. JENKINS, 


BIRMING ‘HAM TRIENNIAL MUSIC. 

ESTIVAL, in AID of the FUNDS of the pha 
HOSPITAL, on the 3lst of August, and the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
of September next. President, the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dartmouth. 


WORKS of the C AV EN 


—Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry, 6 s 
rising the whole of the Inorganic Chemistry, 42s.—Gmelin’s 
{andbook of Chemistry, Vols. 7 and 8, the first two vols. of the 
Organic part, 21s.—Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry, Vols. 9 
and 10, continuation of the Organic part, 2ls.—Lehmann’'s 
Vols. 2 and 3 (the fir y ot 
with Atlas and Plates, hoff’s Ele 

and Physical Geology, V and 2, 21s.— 
‘avendish—Life of Dalton—Laurent’s Chemical Me- 


S< CIETY 


COLOURS,.— 


Secretary. 


{DISH SOCIETY. 


together 21s.—Biscl 
ments of Cher 
of ¢ 
21s. 
above Works may be obtained, at the 

HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, 


YAMENTS for the DRAWING-R OOM, 
IBRARY, ~An extensive assortment of Al 

2. MARBLE, BRONZE, ind DERE See span 
Manufactured and Imported by rl 
149, Strand, London 


ols. 1 
thod, 


The 
F. M. 


affixed, of 
S.W. 


prices 
Palli-mall, 


BAST 
NANT, 


Truro, Cornwall.—Upwards of 1000 Vols. of rare and valuable 
Books - = eee, Law, Physic, History, 
dic gray 
R. C L YMA will SE L iL by AUC TION, on 
4 MONDAY, JUNE 21, at Eleven o'clock in the fo 
at the ASSEMBLY ROOM, TRURO, the VALI 
a — ARY of that eminent Scholar and Divine, the la 
RS, St. Mabyn, Cornwall, comprising Walto nm 5 
Sacra Polyg slotta, Cranmer’s Black Letter B ible, 4 
Hebr Biblia Magna, Poli 
faylor’s He br w Concordan 
‘ editions of the Gre 
> Works of ovamsay Barrow, Beve ce, 
Calmet, Capellus, Clarke, Epiphanius, Epict 
Episcopius, Erasm Eusebius, Gatalk rotius, Ham 
Hoo ker, [renxus, Josephus, Lardner, li 
Prideaux, Rebertson, Sanctius, S 
Tillotson, her, Vossius, W: 
also a gre iber ¢ Med ical wi 
Catalogues 6d. each, returnable 
W. J. Clyma, Bookseller, or of 


Cl assic s, 


Sacra 


Classics, 3 
a 


us. 


purchasers, to be 


the Auctioneer, T 


had 
ruro. 


r QEL JECT PLANTS post- -free at the annexed 


prices:—12 supert ) varieties Fuchsias, 4s.: 12 fine varieties 
Verbenas 2 varieties Belgian Daisies, 3s.; 12 superb 
varieties Phloxes 4s.—From WILLIAM KNIGHT, Florist, 67, 
High-street, Battle, Sussex. 


\ TATER your GARDENS and MANURE 

your LANDS with GUTTA PERCHA INDIA 
RI BBE R TUBING. Half-inch gutta percha tubing, for 
gardens, medium 4d., stout 4$¢. per toot. Brass hand branch, 
stopcock, and rose, 5s. 6¢d.—Apply for illustrated price lists to 
JAMES SHEATH and Co., PATENT GUTTA PERCHA and. INDIA 
RUBBER 


Factory, 35, Old-street-road, E.¢ 
PIANOFORTES, from 16 Guineas each 
(Priestiey’s Patent); full compass, in mahogany case 
combining all the qualities of the most costly piano. Wat 
ranted of the very best materials and workmanship. Hire 
from 12s. per month.—F’. PRIESTLEY, Inventor, Patentee, 
and sole 


Manufacturer, 5, Berne rs-street, Oxford-street. 

-_ x 
WHEATSTON YS HARMONIUMS 
manufactured by them exy 
have the full ce if 
keys, are of the best quality of tone, best workmanship and 
material, and do not require tuning Guineas 
Vith 1 stop, oak aSe .. _ a 


fine 


‘in 
resslv for 


solid ¢ 
Churches, 


ases, 


Chapels, Schools, &c., pass 


With: 3 stops, organ ‘tones la 3 , Oa BSC sce 15 
With 5 stops ditto ove ovecdassesees 22 
With 8 stops ditto 
With 10 stops ditto sithutindasstiabuneatiancnele 

The tones of the latter can be > pr duced either softer o 
than other Harmoniums that cost double the 

Prize Medallist, 1851. An exinanies assortment of French 

Harmoniums, with all the latest improvements, from the 

schoolroom Harmonium to the ne r the draw 


sixty-guinea one f the 
1.—W HEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit-street, Regent 


street. 


ME. 
Highly suggestive sources 


excitement, adorned with all the et 
conception and a naturé il style of expression can 
them. "—Liverp 0l Mercury. 
Terms ind a Printed Circular 

Hammersmith, June 5 
é YENERAL NEWSPAP 
MW TISING OFFICE, 12, 
~ Newspapers of 
lowest prices :— 


FOR THE SEASON 1858 59. 

WILLIAM KIDD’S LECTURES.— 
inte und grateful 

rms which origitaiity. of 

bestow upon 


ent 


sent post free. 

ER and ADVER- 
Weymouth-terrace. Hackne 
description forwarded at the 


with | 


Books and Pamphlets 
Advertisements ‘ 
and Prices, inclose stamp. Order 
HeNey, 12, Weymouth-terrace, 


inserted 
1pm) NE 


fe 


waned 
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FAT, . p ad . . 
M*. BLACKWOOD, having made arrangements for Extending his 
-ublishing Connexion, will be happy to treat with Authors for the Publieation of their Works in any department of 
erature. Iaberal terms for suitable and approved Manuscripts. 


Estimates forwarded on application. 


London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Lovell’s-court, Paternoster-row. 





PORTRAITS OF THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERS. 


x ° | N 2 
‘THE attention of the Conductors of the Conservative Press, and 
the Publishers of Illustrated Periodicals, is especially requested to the following announcement. The Proprietor of 
a Series of Seventy highly-finished Steel Plates, being Portraits of the great Conservative Statesmen, including :— 





LORD DERBY, | BISHOP OF EXETER, 
RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, | : SIR FITZROY KELLY, 
BARON CHELMSFORD, | &ec. &e., 





is desirous to dispose of them on very favourable terms; or, if preferred, he will fcrnish impressions from any one or 
more. They are peculiarly suitable for Presentation Plates to accompany Local Newspapers advocating the politics of the 
present Cabinet. 

These Piates are all engraved in line—are in excellent condition,—have in every case been taken from the best sources, 
and in many instances copied from portraits in the possession of the families of the originals. 

The size of the engraved surface is about 9 by 74 inches; they were intended for printing on 4to, elephant paper, size 
14 by 10; bat any larger size can be rendered available, Samples and prices may be had upon application to 





J. S. VIRTUE, Cottage-place, City-road, London. 





PPHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE | 9d. DISCOUNT in wal 1s. allowed off all 


and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Established in | o# i New Books, Mas . for Cash, 
1836, with a paid-up Capital of Srxry-sEveN THOUSAND FIVE At Wma. Dawson and Sons’, B rs, 74, ( annon-street, 
Honprep Pounps, has now accumulated Funds invested to an City, London. hed 1809, 





amount exceeding ONE MILLION STERLING 


——— T WESTERTON’S 
‘HE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL| A Te cena LIBRARY, 


REPORT of the Directors of the MUTUAL LIFE 300KS EX( Tt. ANGE D DAILY. 
ASSURANCE SOCIE with the Cash Aecount, | 120,000 VOLUMES iN CIRCULATION. 
and Balance Sheet for 7, showing the state of the Single Subscription, One Guinea per Adnum. 
Society's affairs on the ember last, as presented to WESTERTON’'S LIBRARY, HYDE-PARK-CORNE R. 





7th of February 1858; also 





the General Meeting 











Erespereners, Forme of Proposals, end 8 | list of the Bonuses | NO OFFICE should be without a copy of 
sate tien or on a applic po fo t e iar i or to any of ~ LEONARD'S GAZE TTEER of ENGLAND and 
‘ eae A gents A Great Bri “7 : VALES, containing informati n respecting every Parish, | 
7 ; : ‘ rx. Agheass however small. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; by post, stalnps, 
iALL, Actuary, TALLANT and ALLEN, 21, Paternoster-row. 





Mutual Life Assurance Offices, | aw 

, King-street, Cheapside, London, E.( heros "S PATENT ADHESIVE 

. eh BOOK LABEL bed say we» Mag m Sir W. Sco s in- 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE] gicpontat to all B aah bathe fa te sed od ceinen, 

COMPANY, 1, Old Broad-street, London. | by post Id. extra. 
(Instituted 182 Sold only by TALLANT and ALLEN, 21, Paternoster-row. 


























DIRECTORS | — 
MARTIN TUCKER SmiTH, Esq., M.P., Chairman | SROCRD-HAND BOOKS. 
GEORGE WILLIAM CoTtTaM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman teady, gratis and post fre 

Thomas Georg ye Barcla , Es Georg pe Bil bert | C AT AL OG U E of ST AND ARD 
James Brand, Esq. Daniel Mildred, i SECOND-HAND BOOKS in alll classes of Literature, 
comes C. Bell, Esq. Da a ildred Mi including Books of Prints, Topography, &c. &c., many in 
c ! ies C ave, x 3 - eed . handsome bindings. j 

eorge en utle ‘sq tison, 4 Wy AWSON and Sons. 7. ] on-stree ymdor 
tome Davideom Hac l Wi am R. Robinson, Esq VM. Dawson and § ee Td, Commo: treet, City, London. 
George Field, Esq Nev wman Smith, Esq | ~ —— 

Se ry.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not | TUSCRIPT SER IS } 
cet nicaae Wn, tivcatumnnta ape mandi LAO etel. ih A NI SCRIPT SERMONS — 600 
addition to upwards of 600,000/, for which the shareholders are | 4 Original; Rev. Mr. CHAMPNEYS, of St. Botolph, 





responsible, and th income is about 120.0001. per City ; also, 10,000 by most eminent living Divines, coi sta ntls 
PROFITS | -fifths. or Eighty per cent., of the profits, are | 00 sale by THOMAS MILLARD, 70, Newgate-street, Lond 


ned to Policies every fifth The next appropriation | To the CLERGY, or WIDOWS and EXECU- 





wssig 














Il be made in 1861, and persons who now effect insurances RS of ditto, THOMAS MILLARD will purchase any 
will participate rateably j M \NUSCR iP v SERMONS, : gi he full value : 
Boxus The udditions to Policies have been from 1. 10s. to | A , and give the full value. 
63/7. 16 per cent on the original sums insured n 8v0., price 48, 
Ciams.—Upwards of 1,2 l. has been paid to claimants | z 
oa aati Fa ONILDA: a "Roman Romance of the 
for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as Sixteenth Century. By FELIX MELDRED. 
he Branch Office, 16, Pall-mall, London; or to an aid in words, and rich in imagery. ’’—Critic. 
ts throughout the kingdom. “ Frequent subtle bits of des« ription.”"— Atheneum. 
SAMUEL INGALL., Actuary ‘A poem of uncomm m power and beauty.’’—Morning Post. 
* He has tres at d his subject much as an artist would treat a 
. n1Q tr | | ure,”’—Art Jowrnai. 
Di ssw PE OPI E P ROV f DEN I London : jean MITCHELL, Publisher to her Majesty. 
er ed L. AN( EF, SOCTE ry Chief Office : 2, Waterloo- | 
“London, 8.W. | Just published, crown 8vo. ¢ price 2s., free by pos' st, 


i 4 j ont ’ oF 
eens reg | A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION ‘to 
4 4 ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, for the Use of Schools, 
containing the Sang se Roots and Der ives from the 
Saxon, Latin, Greek, French, German, ai 
By ROB ERT ARMSTRONG, Madres College, St. 
ind ‘J HOM. AS ARMSTRONG, Heriot Foundation 
h, Aut! 













George Alexander Hamilton | . 1ua Proctor Brown West- 
M. P. ead, Esq., M ‘¢ 
J en 0d, I bees hard Sj , £sq., MP. 





Board of Directors School 
ree Alexander Hamilton, Esq., M.P for Dublin Univer- | Co position, 
. Chairman | Edinburgh: SUTHERLAND and Knox London: SIMPKIN, 

| MARSHALL, and Co 
TRivep ERS an «= 
EWSPAPERS. — The Times or ost 
4 posted on the evening of publication, for 2%s. a qué ; 
Le rald, 26s.; Chronicle, Dailu News, or Ad 
Times (Second Edition), Sun, Glob 





.» M.P. for Sou 
[sq., Angel- 
}.,. Warnferd-ct., 
‘ r, Esq . M.P. for 
is George, Esq., 


h Lam 4 
sourt, Throgmortor 
nd Dornden, Tunbridge Wells 





street 







James Dav 


Johu Fi 





eld 
sath. 

s and Highbury 

rt er- Man hest« r-squal 
. Esq., M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyn« 

t. Y. M’Christie, Esq., Great Jame s-street 

James Edward “ onnell, Ww olverton. 


' 
' 
| 
| 
John Moss. Fsq., Reform Cl wD j and I Derby aa a | DerOntawr TO AUTHORS. 





Day , 16s. 6d. Answers requi 
S BARKE i. 10, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
Money-orders payable at chief « ntti e, London. 











Charies Will.am Reynold Esq., 2, Eato “ 
sichard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for North W: J.} *. HOPE, 16, Great Marlborough-street, 
H Wik kham = ickham, Esq., M.P. for B radt tFe London, by his new publishing arrangements, charges 





rhomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham ¢ lub a 
The Presid ninemen and Directors are all Sharcholders 





ne ¢ ommissio n for P ‘abl is shing Books Printed by him u ntil t the 


































Tl Society possesses a ¥ f Premiums ¢ eding ¥ large 
nty Thousand Pour per al will find it mt t udvanté ) apply to him. 
» Assuran | Fidelity Gu Deferred Annuities. | Specimens, Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by 
1 Endowments granted on fav me return of Post. 
Immediate Annuities, pavable whole of life, may IPPMOL (FUN Q r 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A WELL-wisHER.—The system of arrangement which you sug- 
gest has already been under consideration. There are, how- 
ever, certain mechanical objections which render its adoption 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

The Article on Toe Memorss oF MaDAME RAcHEL slands over 
until the next number, 


THE CRITIC, 


JUNE 12, 1858. 
+ 
LTHOUGH most men have a skeleton in 
their closet, there is no need that they should 
throw the door wide open and exhibit it to the 
world. The following “personal” explanation, 
which filled the front page of the last number of 
Household Words, and appeared by anticipation 
in the columns of the daily papers, has taken 
most people who have seen it entirely by surprise, 
and has set Mrs. Grunpy chattering, and inquir- 
ing, and surmising about matters with which she 
The explanation 











SATURDAY, 


can have no possible concern. 
to which we refer is as follows: 

Three-and-twenty years have passed since I entered 
on my present relations with the public. They began 
when I was so young, that I tind them to have 
existed for nearly a quarter of a century. Through 
all that time I have tried to be as faithful to the 
public as they have been to me. It was my duty 


upon their favour, or do anything with it but work 
hard to justify it. 
discharge that duty. My conspicuous position has 
often made me the subject of fabulous stories and 
unaccountable statements. Occasionally, such things 
have chafed me, or even wounded me; 
always accepted them as the shadows inseparable from 
the light of my notoriety and success. I have never 
obtruded any such personal uneasiness of mine 
upon the generous aggregate of my audience. 

For the first time in my life, and I believe for the 
last, I now deviate from the principle I have so long 
observed, by presenting myself in my own journal 
in my own private character, and entreating alk my 
brethren (as they deem that they have reason to 
think well of me, and to know that I am a man who 
has ever been unaffectedly true to our common call- 


ing) to lend their aid to the dissemination of my | 


present words. 

Some domestic trouble of mine, of long standing, 
on which I will make no further remark than that it 
claims to be respected, as being of a sacredly private 
nature, has lately been brought to an arrangement, 
which involves no anger or ill-will of any kind, and 
the whole origin, progress, and surrounding circum 
stances of which have been, throughout, within the 
knowledge of my children. It is amicably composed, 
and its details have now but to be forgotten by those 
concerned in it. 

By some means, arising out of wickedness, or out 
of folly, or out of inconceivable wild chance, or out 
of all three, this trouble has been made the occasion 
of misrepresentations, most grossly false, most mon- 
strous, and most cruel—involving not only me, but 
innocent persons dear to my heart, and innocent per- 
sons of whom I haye no knowledge, if, indeed, they 
have any existence—and so widely spread, that I 
doubt if one reader in a thousand will peruse these 
lines, by whom some touch of the breath of these 
slanders will not have passed, like an unwholesome 
air, 

Those who know me and my nature, need 
no assurance under my hand that such calum- 
nies are as irreconcileable with me as they are, 
in their frantic incoherence, with one another. 
But there is a great multitude who know me 
through my writings, and who do not know 
me otherwise; and I cannot bear that one of 
them should be left in doubt, or hazard of doubt, 
through my poorly sbrinking from taking the un- 
usual means to which I now resort of circulating the 
truth. 

I most solemnly declare, then—and this | do, both 
in my own name and in my wife’s—that all the lately 
whispered rumours touching the trouble at which I 
have glanced, are abominably false. And that 
whosoever repeats one of them after this denial, will 
lie as wilfally and as foully as it is possible for any 
false witness to lie, before Heaven and earth. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


Now really we should be very much obliged to 
anybody who will inform us—what is all this 
about? What are the “misrepresentations?” 
What the “slanders?” What the precise nature 
of the “unwholesome air?” It appears from this 
document—and it is the only definite thing that 
does appear in it—that Mr. Dickens has been in 
some domestic trouble, and that he has made an 


I have always endeavoured to | 


but, I have | 
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arrangement; and it is to be inferred from the 
language that both troubles and arrangement 
affect Mr. Dickens and his wife mutually, and 
that there is no anger arising from these things, 
and that the children know all about it. Apply- 
ing common sense and experience to these reve- 
lations, we are led to imagine—for nothing 
is stated definitely—that Mr. Dickens has 
separated himself from his wife. If so, Mr. 
Dickens must know—his knowledge of 
human nature is too great not to know—that 
people will talk about such matters, and that 
silly persons and malicious persons will invent 


all kinds of foolish and scandalous reasons for 
such a step. We never heard of a separation yet 
which was not attended by a swarm of such 
winged words; and it has hitherto been recog- 
nised that the best and by far the wisest mode of 
suppressing them is to take no notice of them, 
If a 
scandal be false, it must necessarily be a nine- 
days’ wonder; and when it has delighted the tea- 
tables for 
served up 
first drawing. 


and let them die of their own weakness. 


a week, it becomes as unfit to be 
again as the bohea itself after the 
Had this plan been followed in 
this case, the slanders (such as they were) must 


: ye : | have speedily disappeared; for those who are 
never to trifle with them, or deceive them, or presume | , 3 
| acquainted with the facts must know them to be 


false, and those who know nothing of them will 


care little to remember them. But now Mr. 


| Society “ on the Asclepiadz ;” 


| 


| he was elected President of the Linnean. 


Dickens has inscribed them, as upon “ perennial | 


brass,” upon the tablets of the press, upon the 
pages of Household Words; and, what is worse, 
he has done it so vaguely, and with such sugges- 
tiveness of indefinite vastness, that the imagina- 
tions of men will create phantoms ten times more 
horrible than any that have as yet been conjured 
up, and he will be compelled, for 
sake, to be more explicit. But how can Mr. 
Dickens undertake to say that “all the lately 
whispered rumours” are “abominably false?” Does 


his own 


jects to 


made librarian and assistant secretary to the 
Linnzan Society. In 1809 he wrote an important 
paper for the Transactions of the Wernerian 
and in 1810 one 
for the Transactions of the Linnwan Society, 
“‘on the natural order of plants called Proteacex.” 
In the same year was published Vol. I. of his 
“ Prodromus Flore Nove Hollandiz et Insule 
Van Diemen;” which was followed in 1814 by 
‘General Remarks, Geographical and Systema- 
tical, on the Botany of Terra Australis.” This 
was contributed as an appendix to the second 
volume of the account of Captain Frinpeks’ 
voyage. From time to time Mr. Brown 
continued to furnish articles on botanical sub- 
the ‘Transactions of Societies and 
other publications; but he has not left behind him 
so many documents of this kind as many other 
naturalists, whom, however, he far transcended 
in genius. In 1811 he was chosen a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in 1826 was placed on the 
Council of that body. Long before this Mr. 
Brown had attracted the notice of Sir Josern 
Banks, who made him his librarian, and upon 
his death bequeathed to him a life-interest in his 
library and collections. These were afterwards 
to be deposited in the British Museum ; but by 
an arrangement between Mr. Brown and the 
trustees they were transferred to that establish- 
ment for public use, and Mr. Brown became 
keeper of the botanical department in 1827. In 
1832 the University of Oxford conferred upon 
him the degree of D.C.L. In 1833 he was elected 
one of the eight foreign associates of the French 
Academy of Sciences. In 1839 he received the 
Copley Medal of the Royal Society, and in 1849 
He 
was also member of about thirty other learned 
and scientific societies, at home and abroad; be- 
sides which, he enjoyed the friendship of most of 
the distinguished scientific men of his time 
among whom must be particularly mentioned the 
illustrious HumBo.prt. 

Dr. Brown died on 
illness of about five 


inst., after an 
With 


the 10th 
weeks’ duration. 


| respect to his reputation as a botanist, all we can 


say is that the verdict pronounced upon him by 
M. DECANDOLLE appears to be generally accepted 
by those best qualified to judge ; and we are 


| happy to add, from the testimony of those who 


it not strike him as just possible that the true | 
state of the case may have been “ whispered ” in | 


some obscure corner? and would it not be wise in | ; rTP 
‘ : © wise 1! threshold of the Temple of Concord, the mem-* 


him to lay to heart the worldly wisdom of the 


proverb, 66 Qui s’excuse, s’acceuse ? 


Death has been again busy at the British Museum. 
The Keeper of the Botanical Department, Ropert 


knew him, that he possessed a very kind heart 
under a somewhat rugged exterior. 


Whilst the press-men are wavering upon the 


| bers of the dramatic profession are successfully 


proving the truth of the old adage, that “in 
union is strength.” Within the last week an 


| interesting ceremony, which has taken place in 


Brown D.C.L., has just died, full of years and | 


honours. Among the scientific men of whom 


Great Britain has to boast, Dr. Brown occu- | 


pied avery higheminence. ‘“ Botanicorum facile 
Princeps,” was the epithet applied to him by 
DECANDOLLE, who knew him well, both person- 


the Woking Cemetery (if, indeed, anything inte- 
resting can occur in such a locality), serves to 
show how much can be done by a little co-opera- 
tion wisely directed. The Dramatic, Eques- 
trian, and Musical Sick Fund has purchased 


|}a piece of land in the cemetery of the 
Necropolis Company, to serve as a_burial- 
ground for the members of the association. 


ally and inthe region of science ; and it was usual | 


consequently, in this country, among naturalists, 
to speak of him as “ our Princeps.” Such a man 
deserves a more lengthened notice than we are 
at present able to supply; but meanwhile the fol- 
lowing few facts in his biography will be interest- 
ing. Rosert Brown was the son of a Scotch 
non-juring bishop, and was born at Montrose in 
the year 1773. 
his early education in the place of his birth, he 
yas entered a student at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. In 1790 he removed to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, where he studied medicine ; 
and in 1795 was appointed assistant-surgeon to 
a Scotch Fencible Regiment, removing with it 
to Ireland, where he remained up to the year 
1800. In July 1801, when the scientific expedi- 


Henceforth the actor need never to goa- begging for 
a grave. Be he ever so obscure or destitute, here, 
by the charity and forethought of his brethen, he 


| may rest. Nor is this a small matter ; for, though 


to persons of vulgar and material minds the rest- 


| ing-place of the body may be a thing of small 


In the year 1787, after receiving | 


tion under Captain Fiinpers was fitted out for | 


surveying Australia, Mr. Brown sailed with that 


turalist. Itis remarkable that Sir Joun FRanKLIN 
sailed as midshipman in the same expedition; 
and Mr. Brown, we are told, once saved his 
life by carrying him on his back to the shore, 
when thoroughly prostrated by one of their 
fatiguing excursions into the interior. Mr. 
Brown was, we believe, the first to explore 
the botanical riches of the great Australian conti- 
nent, In October 1805 he returned to England, 
laden with the fruits of his researches. The 
plants he brought back with him numbered, it is 
said, almost 4000 species. On his return he was 





_ P - - - | the 
officer in the Znvestigator, in the capacity of na- | - 


consideration, to the imaginative and the sensi- 
tive it is ever the subject of the most anxious 
interest. SHAKSPERE’S own epitaph (quoted by 
Mr. BensamMiIn WepsTeR upon the occasion 
referred to) proves how deeply the immortal 
bard respected the quietude of his _ bones. 
Another consideration, too, adds interest to this 
setting aside of a place of rest for the weary sons 
and daughters of Melpomene. Hitherto they 
have depended upon chance for the place of their 
burial, and each has been placed beneath the 
spot where he chanced to fall in the mé/ée of 
battle of life. Who has not gazed with 
affectionate interest on the tablet which modestly 
whispers a reminder of Epmunp Kean upon the 
walls of Richmond Church; or who has not 
given a thought to the memory of Kirry Crive 
on passing through Twickenham? For the future 
these memorials will be brought together, and 
that single spot of ground at Woking will, cen- 
turies hence, be sown as it were with the im- 
mortelles of the English Drama. 


That the merited castigation administered to 
Lady Butwer should haye excited that lady to 
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something strong in the way of retort was only 
to be expected. We almost wish, for the sake of 
proving the charge of what may be mildly termed 
want of taste, we could print the note with which 
she has favoured us; but, inasmuch as a large 


portion of it consists of nothing but epithets of a | 


very gross, and indeed libellous nature, applied 
to her husband and the (supposed) writer of the 
article in the Critic, we cannot do more than 
insert the passages of it which attack ourselves. 
We should premise, however, that these, strong 
as they may be, will give but a very poor idea of 
the remainder of the composition: 


Lady Bulwer Lytton presents her compliments to 
the Farthing-a-liner of the Criric, and begs to assure 
him, that for the paid-for abuse of the puffers of a 
Lady Blessington, and of the Dickens and Seven- dials 
school of literature, she is always truly grateful; and 
all the misprints, both in French and English, they 
are quite welcome to appropriate into genuine items 
for their “little account,” by attributing them all to 
her ignorance; but she must protest against their 
leviathan lie! of saying that she ever complained of 
the great boon of being deserted by such a—— 


Here her Ladyship becomes absolutely unprint- 
able. She concludes, however, with a surmise 





that the article of which she complains was | 


written by a “ noseless Commissioner of Lunacy,” | 


» | 


whom she also designates as a “ hideous brute; 
and we accept his selection of the proper officer 
to take cognisance of her writings as the only 
proof of discernment which she has hitherto given 
to the world. 


Whether the meeting to which we adverted 
last week, as about to take place for the purpose 
of establishing a Newspaper Press Fund, is to be 
productive of any good results, is a question 
which time alone can solve. So far as anything 





Mr. Haywakrp is not satisfied with the contra- 
diction to his “good story” given by Mr. Bent- 
Ley, the victim of it—for every good story has 
its victim. Mr. Breytiey declares point-blank 
that he never had any conversation with either 
of the Smrrus about the title of his Miscellany ; 
but Mr. Haywarp, unwilling to give up a good 
thing, replies with an air of doubt that he had 
the statement from the lips of James Smit him- 
self : to which Mr. Bentiey,’now put upon his 
mettle, replies with some sharpness : 


Any other man than Mr. Hayward, when informed 
that I never had any conversation with the late Mr. 
James Smith, or his brother, on the subject of the 
title of my Miscellany, would have expressed regret at 
having published an anecdote wholly devoid of foun- 
dation in fact. Instead of this he has raised an issue 
on its truth, and adduced, on his own authority, the 
name of a deceased gentleman to contradict me. This 
is easily done, but is not satisfactory. Our re- 


| spective reputation for veracity is before the public. 


I will not appeal to the dead, but to the living ; and 
refer him, for his satisfaction, to the members of his 
own profession, the benchers of the Temple, whose 
estimate of him is well known. Mr. Hayward is 
pleased to call this groundless anecdote, which is 
calculated to throw ridicule upon me, ‘‘a harmless 
pleasantry.” If I were to publish Theodore Hook’s 
story of his affecting appeal to him to “spare dear 
Caroline for his sake,” he might understand how an 
absurd story ceases to be harmless when it becomes 
personal. 

What a pity it seems that good stories should 
be such edged tools, and that wits must have 
their jokes, like their dinners, at the expense of 
their friends. 

We can have no hesitation in inserting Dr. 
ArmstTrona’s note, or in expressing our regret at 


| the mistake of which he complains: 


immediate was concerned, the gathering must be | 


. | 
presumed to be rather barren tlran otherwise. | 


Without intending the slightest disparagement to 
the gentlemen who took prominent parts in the 


{ 
| 


Srr.— Observing in the Criric of the 5th inst. some 
notice of a little work which I lately published on 
“Naval Hygiene and Scurvy,” and among other 
observations the following:—‘‘ Ae found that raw 
meat was more nourishing, allayed hunger better, 


proceedings, we think it a matter for regret | and was more wholesome, than cooked meat.”—I now 
that a larger attendance of influential press-men beg to state that there is no opinion advanced in my 


was not secured, and that the meeting was not 
presided over by some one whose position would 


| 


book to justify your reviewer in arriving at such a 
conclusion, which is quite at variance with the 


be so high and whose name so potent that | opinion I entertain on the relative merits of raw and 


all grades and all cliques might consent to 
unite under his leadership. We have no doubt 
that everything was done that was practicable 
under the circumstances ; but it may be that a 
little more time spent in organising that first 
step, which it is so vitally important to take with 
dignity, would not have been thrown away. As 
to the question mooted at this meeting, respect- 


cooked meat. Begging you will do me the favour to 

give this note insertion in your next publication, I 

remain yours, &c., ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N. 
Junior United Service Club, June 9. 





Common report, even among those who pro- 
fess to be informed “upon the best authority,” 
is not always a safe guide in determining the 


ing applications to the general public, we en- | authorship of a book. Thus, “The Roving En- 


tirely agree with those who pronounced in favour 
of such acourse. As Mr. 8. C. Hatt very pro- 
perly pointed out, there can be nothing deroga- 
tory to the Press in making an application which 
is daily made by the many hundreds of societies 
which have been organised by all the other pro- 
fessions for the relief of their sick and indigent 
members. Where the Clergy leads the way it 
can be no shame upon the Press to follow; and 
we utterly dissent from that disposition to place 
the members of the Press as a body apart, 
foreign in sympathies and in interests to the 
general public. In addition to these consider- 


ations, it should be remembered that the general | 


body of the Press is really not in a position to 
do what is necessary. Assuming that every man 
gave what he could spare, we fear that the fund 
collected would go but a very little way towards 
affording substantial relief to the sick, the aged, 
and the indigent. We know that there is a feeling 
on the part of the proprietors of large newspapers to 
suppress anything like a direct communication 
between the members of the press and the public, 
and that for a reason very much analogous to 
that which leads despotic rulers to select their 
soldiers from the dregs of their subjects and 
make them a class apart, dependent solely upon 
the hand [that feeds them. Whether it is for 
the interests of the great body of press-men that 
such a state of things should continue, is 
another question. Some years ago, when a 
movement somewhat similar to this was set on 
foot, the chief proprietor of an influential journal 
offered his support, provided there was no direct 





| 


glishman ” has been for some time past attributed 
to a gentleman connected with the Foreign- 
office, named Murray; but how far that is so may 
be gathered from the following note, which is 
“ going the round” of the press:— 


Srr,—I have just read inthe Court Journal of June 5 
a statement that the above-named works are both 
from the pen of my brother, the British Minister in 
Persia. 

As such a statement, if uncontradicted, would, in 
my opinion, be prejudicial to his reputation, I wish, 
through your columns, to state that he is in no way 
connected with the authorship of the latter work. 

By the insertion of this letter you will oblige, 

Your obedient servant, 
D 4, Albany, June 8. Henry A. Murray. 





Since the adoption of the new plan for re- 
viewing dramatic and musical events in the 
columns of the Zimes, a great deal of discussion 
has been raised among journalists and the 
members of the professions which are affected by 
it, as to the good or bad policy of the system. It 
was at first anticipated that something in the 
nature of the feuilletons de Lundi, for which the 
newspaper-readers of Paris look so eagerly over 
Monday’s ¢asse, would be attempted ; and cer- 
tainly, ifthe result of the change had been any- 
thing approaching those charming critical effu- 
sions which have made the reputation of JANIN, 
FIorRENTINO, and GavutTIEeR, it would have been 
some compensation to the public for putting off 
the making up of its mind for anentire week. So 
far, however, as the experiment has hitherto pro- 


appeal to the public. And yet what journal pen- | ceeded, it has gone far to show that the feuilleton 
sions the reporter who has grown old, like a| 184 French institution, and can no more be 


galley-slave at his oar—his health, sometimes his | imitated 


by an English journalist than 


mind, worn out in one of the hardest, most thank- | °UT Parisian confréres can imitate the grave, 


less, most unhealthy, and not best paid occupa- 
tions to which an educated man can devote him- 
self ? 





style of our best leading-article writers. 
Monday articles in the Times have 


solid 
The 


hitherto been nothing but the old “notices” strung 
together in a batch, and the “rude, undigested 


heap,” instead of deriving any lightness from 
being thrown together, is infinitely more weari- 
some to the reader than if it had been divided 
into instalments through the week. At first it 
was supposed that the managers would consult 
the arrangement of the Times by producing all 
novelties on Saturday—and some have done so; 
but where this is not the case it appears that the 
public actually consents to make up its mind 
without waiting for the dictum of the Thunderer, 
Strange as it may appear, it is not the less true 
that a piece may now be produced and become 
either a decided success or a decided failure before 
the voice of the Zimes has been heard.——Fops’ 
Alley is even now applauding Luisa Miller, and 
the verdict of the Times has not yet been given. 





The death of Mr. Moxon causes a vacancy in 
the publishing world which will not easily be 
supplied; for, as he was essentially the publisher 
of the poets, a contemporary now reveals that he 
was the poet of the publishers. Of this we were 
not previously aware. At any rate, whether or 
not he was poetical himself, it is quite certain 
that he was the cause of poetry in others—for let 
the poets say what they will about the impulses 
of genius, there is no inspiration equal to that of 
a publisher with a good banker’s balance, and 
who is bold enough to risk the publication of 
verses. Mr. Moxon was assisted when he com- 
menced business by Samuret Rogers, who re- 
moved his “Italy” from Lonemans, placed it in 
Moxon’s hands, and made him his publisher for 
the rest of his life. A long list of famous names 
will be found after Rocers’s in the pages of 
Mr. Moxon’s ledger—Barry CornwaLt, ALLAN 
CuNNINGHAM, TENNYSON, SHERIDAN KNOWLEs, 
CuarvLes Lamp, and Forster. 





THE STATESMEN OF THE CONTINENT. 
No. I. 

HEINRICH WILHELM AUGUST VON GAGERN. 
Tne attempt which the Germans made after the 
last French Revolution to gain a larger measure 
of freedom failed not from one cause, but from 
many causes. It was too much a mere tumult 
excited by the Gallic effervescence, and it was 
complicated by the abstractions and hampered by 
the pedantries to which the Germans are so prone. 
Time was wasted in assailing and carrying nu- 
merous unimportant points, when a few bold, 
decisive strokes might have secured victory. 
There was a childish extravagance of speech 
just in the degree of the feeble and irresolute 
action. Enough was said and done to alarm the 
timid and to irritate the powerful, but not enough 
to convince the wavering, and to rouse the deeper 
heart of the nation. The Germans are, to a 
greater extent even than the English, by nature 
and by habit conservative. Reform then must 
come to them in proportions the vastest, and in 
shape the most organic and living, before they can 
abandon the fashion of existence and the faith of 
theirforefathers. It must, therefore, be preached to 
them by some strong German soul as conservative 
by nature and by habit as the rest of his country- 
men. This explains Luther’s success. Luther 
was no innovator, no wild insurrectionary 
spirit. He was a believer in the Old, and he 
strove simply to sweep away the corruptions 
by which the Old was defaced. He became 
an iconoclast in aspiring to be a restorer ; 
it was still never his desire or delight to be a 
breaker of idols only. Now, it may be that ten 
years ago Germany was not ripe for freedom; it 
may be that we have not to look for the source 
of signal and ridiculous disaster further than that 
one fact; but assuredly, whatever of genuine the 
movement had in it was lost for want of some 
leader of the Luther stamp. ‘The most prominent 
and influential personage was Gagern, who had 
as little as possible of the Luther breadth, earnest- 
ness, sagacity, pertinacity, and valour. Granting, 
which we are not disposed to question, the purity 
of Gagern’s patriotism, we must dispute his claim 
to commanding political ability. There is a good 
deal in him of the dilettante, a good deal more of 
the doctrinaire. Partly he played with politics, 
and partly he entered the political field with the 
temper and the crotchets of a Necker or a Guizot. 
The position, however, which he for a brief season 
occupied, and the integrity and disinterestedness 
which, in the absence of fertile and energetic 
capacity, he therein displayed, render his career 
worthy of fuller record than it has yet re- 
ceived. 





Reinrich Wilhelm August von Gagern, the 
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ANAT ORME REN LY OT EM ABIES aia 


third son of Hans Christoph Ernst, Baron von 
Gagern, was born at Baireuth on the 20th August, 
1799. His father, during a long life, extending 
from the 25th January, 1766, to the 27th Oc- 
tober, 1852, had attained some eminence as 
author, orator, and statesman. Of the Baron 
von Gagern’s ten children, two others besides 
Heinrich battled their way out from the 
crowd. An elder brother, Friedrich, an accom- 
plished and chivalrous man, was killed in 
1848 when in command of the troops that were 
attacking the insurgents in Baden; a younger 
brother, Maximilian, attached himself to the 
political fortunes of Heinrich, rose as he rose, and 
fellas he fell. Heinrich was carefully educated, 
and had all the advantages to be derived from 
his father’s example, experience, and social 
influence. The future Jupiter of the Frankfort 
Parliament was destined for the army, and studied 
from 1812 to 1814 at the Munich military school. 
On the return of Napoleon from Elba, Gagern 
enrolled himself under the Nassau banner and 
fought as lieutenant at Waterloo. When peace 
was proclaimed our young soldier sought peaceful 
occupations. Successively a student at the 
Universities of Heidelberg, Géttingen, and Jena, 
he took an active part in the formation of the 
Burschenschaften, which were the expression of a 
profound national yearning, though the schemes 
they propounded may have been dreamy, and the 
objects they sought fantastic. The enthu- 
siaam which the war of liberation had kindled 
was for Germany, and not for the dynasties ; 
yet the dynasties had impudently and un- 
gratefully stepped in to reap all the fruits 
of the enthusiasm. This gave birth to a new 
enthusiasm, in which indignation at the perfidy of 
the governments was predominant. A blunder 
of modern politics everywhere is to treat enthu- 
siasm as an absurdity, whereas in nobler days en- 
thusiasm was exactly the force the most relied on 
by a politician of genius. Enthusiasm despised or 
distrusted, cunning takes the place of wisdom, 
and instead of masterly statesmanship we have 
dynastic selfishness, bureaucratic routine, and 
diplomatic dexterity. The thought which lay in 
the heart of every Burschenschaft was this: that, 
as the final struggle with the French had just 
proved how great Germany was among the 
greatest when united, it was the duty of every 
German ruler, of every German, whatever his 
position, profession, or creed, to increase the 
unity. It did not require much skill to deal 
with that thought or with the Burschenschaften. 
Nothing more was needed than a little generosity, 
and an honest desire to see how far German unity 
could really be promoted. A resort to denunci- 
ations of the democracy and to repressive laws 
was preferred. And what are the results? A 
long revolutionary fever, than which a country 
can suffer no more horrible curse; the death of a 
beautiful loyalty, the total alienation of the bravest 
from thrones which fifty years ago they would 
gladly have perished to shield; and the gradual 
depopulation of Germany through the voluntary 
exile of the most industrious and enterprising 
of her sons—an argument this against the mad- 
ness and blindness of tyranny so overwhelming, 
that tyranny is puzzled more and more how to 
meet it, for it cannot chain the ocean, or efface 
the United States, Canada, Australia, California, 
from the map of the world. Hot and opulent 
With the visions of that German unity which 
thirty years later he seemed about to lead to 
triumph, Gagern went, in 1819, to Geneva to 
complete his studies. In 1821 he obtained admi- 
nistrative employment in Hesse Darmstadt. This 
grand duchy, with its million or so of inhabitants, 
aspired to a vigorous political existence. It had 
its houses of parliament, like larger realms. In 
1832 Gagern, after due administrative and poli- 
tical apprenticeship, was elected to the second 
chamber, in which it was not difficult for him to 
be a Demosthenes. The Grand Duke—the father 
of the present Empress of Russia—was always 
squabbling with the deputies about financial 
matters. Other affairs mingled; for, like a true 
German prince, the Grand Duke had to try his 
hand at repression: but it would not be altogether 
unfair to describe the history of Hesse Darmstadt 
from the July revolution to the February one as 
an incessant application by the grand-ducal family 
for more cash. This was rather a small region for 
aman like Gagern to move in. He delivered elo- 
quent speeches, he published eloquent pamphlets; 
he declined a pension to which he was entitled 
from the Government, he declined a subscription 
offered by his friends; the champion of economy 
and of liberty in Hesse Darmstadt, he raised up his 











voice for German unity with equal zeal. Grow- 
ing tired of the contest, he took to farming, in 
which he was much more successful than in 
politics. He was as one crying in the desert 
when speaking of Hesse Darmstadt’s follies, afflic- 
tions, and lavish expenditure, of Germany’s 
wrongs and of Germany’s duties; but he was re- 
spected and honoured as a high agricultural 
authority. Was it well to call so worthy a Cin- 
cinnatus from the plough? Called, however, 
from the plough he was. Toward the end of 1846 
the Obstructives in Hesse Darmstadt had induced 
the Government to attempt a radical change in 
the constitution. This retrogressive policy 
Gagern, in a pamphlet, strongly condemned. 
The blunder which the Government had committed 
was proved by the elections, which had an unmis- 
takeably popular character. Gagern was chosen 
by the city of Worms and various other places. 
His return to political life was hailed as in itself 
a victory by the Constitutional Opposition. 
Scarcely, however, had the Chambers commenced 
their operations, when the news startled Ger- 
many that Louis-Philippe no longer reigned in 
France. The reverberation of this inglorious 
catastrophe reached the remotest points of the 
Germanic Confederation. ‘The feebleness and in- 
competency which marked political action in 
France for several years after the down- 
fall of the July dynasty were destined to 
have their faithful counterpart in Germany. 
It was somewhat symbolical of the utter 
barrenness of Gagern’s political doings, that 
about the time when Hesse Darmstadt was re- 


joicing in his restoration to the captainship of | 


the Constitutional Opposition he was to have 
fought a duel with a political opponent, but did 
not fight it because his 
that some formality had been by that opponent 





especially for the guidance of a country like 
Prussia in stormy or difficult times. His two 
predecessors were mediocrities; he cannot be 
called a mediocrity, and yet he has been a worse 
ruler than they. Your prosaic plodder can at 
least march straight forward to a point when he 
distinctly sees it; but an imaginative pietist sees 
nothing distinctly, and he speaks of his hesitancy 
and poltroonery as resignation to the will of 
Deity. A good professor, an incomparable monk, 
the King of Prussia would no doubt have been; 
but wo to the land in which a professor or a monk 
hath supreme sway! And yet not otherwise 
than through Prussia can German unity be 
attained. Sooner or later Prussia must absorb 
the other German states. A fresh European war 
would hasten the process. At the outset the 
smaller German states would be compelled to be 
the allies of France. As France, however victo- 
rious at first, is always sure to be defeated at last 
by stronger though less impetuous nations, the 
German friends of France would have to share 
the punishment of France, however involuntary 
might have been their sins. For deserting the 
fatherland in its hour of need they would have to 
atone by being more closely incorporated with 
the fatherland; yet what could the fatherland 


| mean, at the end of a long contest, but Prussia? 


'Is not Prussia the England of the Continent? 


second considered | - : 
| has a much more comprehensive meaning. 


neglected. As head of the Constitutional Oppo- | 
sition Gagern was, through the shock of the | 
Parisian commotion, raised to the Hesse Darm- | 


stadt premiership. He issued a rhetorical pro- 
clamation, and nothing else can we find that as 
premier of Hesse Darmstadt he did. A wider 
scene, if not a more effectual work, awaited him. 


There was to be an agitation for German unity— | 


not as a natural and national fact, but as a bare 
dogma, a vague and vain abstraction. Gagern 
sent forth the watchword, which was—modera- 
tion. Now, in a normal state of things moderation 
is excellent; but in revolutionary circumstances 
it is a confession of weakness. As apostle of 


moderation, Gagern’s brother Maximilian was | Ripe ; 
| abandonment of a craven and hesitating policy 


dispatched to Southern Germany to proselytise 
among the governments. What, however, could 
any of the German governments see in Gagern’s 
chimerical projects which, either in lowest selfish- 
ness or loftiest patriotism, they could applaud? 
If there was to be an Emperor of Germany, and 
if he was to be assisted in his counsels by an 
assembly elected in some complicated mode by 
princes and peoples, the governments lost all 


| independence and sank into the most contemp- 


tible semblances. It was preposterous to suppose 
that they should thus court their own anni- 
hilation. During two brief years, from the 
spring of 1848 to the spring of 1850, Gagern 
waved the wand of conspicuous inefficency over 
admiring, then indifferent, then wholly disen- 
chanted millions. The chronicle is not the less 
saddening that it has in it nothing shameful. It 
was too soon discovered that this was no godlike 
deliverer—no Thor with a hammer and an arm 
potent enough to smite the most formidable 
obstacles down. Heidelberg and other conferences 
prepared the Frankfort Parliament, at which so 
much was to be achieved, but where nothing was 
achieved except the wreck of Gagern’s reputa- 
tion as a statesman. Over the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment Erfurt and other conferences sang the re- 
quiem. Gagern was first president of the Par- 
liament, the acclaim being loud and unanimous; 


subsequently chief of a ministry for an empire | given by the steelyard was 13 tons 10 cwt. 1 qr. 121b., 


which had yet to be created; then a feeble | 


Does it not represent and incarnate the grandest 
reality of modern times—industrialism? And, 
instead of mourning like the Catholic kingdoms 
over a dead past, and trying desperately to re- 
vive it, does not Prussia march cheerfully on to- 
ward the future? Protestantism in the narrow, 
sectarian, Exeter Hall sense can interest no one 
who has eyes for aught higher and wider than 
Exeter Hall. But both at home and abroad it 
It 
signifies honest conviction, honest work, and the 
scientific and progressive forces that must hold 
empire till a more poetic and religious being again 
envelopes mankind. Is industrialism the divinest 
of facts ? Is Protestantism the final revelation ? 
Assuredly not ; but just as assuredly they are 
immensely before the lying and leprous fictions 
in which the Catholic kingdoms believe or pretend 
to believe. Whatever may be the ostensible 
subject of dispute at the beginning, the next 


| European war will merge into a combat between 


| the Catholic and Protestant principles. 


And by 
the establishment of Protestant ascendancy, 
Prussia will enormously gain. Not, however, 
without enormous sacrifices ; not without the 


alike dishonourable and disastrous. This is how 
we understand German unity ; it was the mis- 
fortune for himself and for Germany that 
Gagern understood it so much otherwise. 
After having admirably succeeded in making 


| a cause unsuccessful, Gagern joined an unsuc- 
| cessful cause. 


When the Danes had gained the 
battle of Ilstedt, and when there was no longer 
the slightest chance for the insurgents, Gagern 
chose, with a chivalry which we must pity rather 
than applaud, to fight as major against the vic- 
torious Danes during the remainder of the cam- 
paign. With this display of ostentatious valour 
and devotedness his public life ends. In 1852 
he sold an estate which had been left him by his 
father, and retired with his family to Heidelberg. 
We have no prejudice against Gagern, and we have 


| not wished to utter one harsh or offensive word 


regarding him. He is an amiable and accom- 
plished gentleman; but the rulers and regene- 


| rators of nations must be made of sterner stuff. 


We have rather too many amiable and accom- 


| plished gentlemen taking part in our own public 


Warwick—a maker and unmaker of ministries | 


for this same imaginary empire. The proposed 
Emperor of Germany—the King of Prussia— 
after coquetting with the dangerous dignity which 


he had not the courage to grasp, dashed it angrily | it _ ! for tl 
aside, confirming the experience of ages that | thickness are less its height is greater. 


there is no treachery so hateful as the treachery 
of irresolution. Unfortunately for Gagern, the 
King of Prussia was like himself an ideologist, 
no mighty monarch of living men. Whatever 


may be the private virtues of Frederick William 
the Fourth, whatever his acquirements as a 
scholar or his taste as a connoisseur, he has not 
one quality fitting him for a grand position, and 


| outside, 7ft. 6in. ; 


affairs. They are useless when not mischievous, 
and we should not regret if, like Gagern, they 
were to retire to Heidelberg, and cultivate like 
him the domestic virtues. 


Big Ben was weighed on Thursday, and the result 


or rather more than two tons less than the former 
one. It is still, however, one of the largest bells in 
Europe, excluding Russia, the country of large bells 
—being only inferior in size and weight to those of 
Vienna and Olmutz. The Erfurt bell now exceeds 
it a little in weight, for though its diameter and 
The exact di- 
mensions of the present Big Ben have not yet been 
given, and are as follow :—Diameter, 9ft.; height 
inside, 6ft. 43in.; thickness of 
sound bow, 8iin.; thickness of thinnest part, 3in. 
The four quarter bells, of which the tuning was sus- 
pended until the recasting of the great bell, are 
expected to be delivered in a few days, after which 
they will all be taken up and hung without delay, 
and the clock will follow them. 
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The American Revolution, from the Declaration of 
Independence. By Grorce Bancrort. Lon- 
don: Triibner and Co. Boston : Little, Brown, 
and Co. Vol. VII. 

AccorpinG to the rate at which Mr. Bancroft is 

proceeding, his history threatens to exceed in 

prolixity even the monstrous productions of Sir 

Archibald Alison. The sixth volume brought us 

down to May 1774, when the revolutionary 

elements in America were smouldering and ready 
to burst into a blaze; and the present goodly 
volume, containing 435 pages royal octavo, only 
makes an advance of thirteen months, by bring- 
ing us to June 1775. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that those thirteen months were, perhaps, the 
most momentous period of time that ever occurred 
in the history of a great people. Nations some- 
times compress the experience of ages into a 
month, into a day. It is true that the analytical 
historian may lay bare the hidden traces of slow 
and gradual approach whereby a revolution, 
apparently spontaneous, reaches the moment of 
consummation; vet it is also the fact that 
there are crises in the affairs of a people in which 
changes of the most radical description succeed 
each other with such swiftness, that we arealmost 
tempted to believe that the people has been 
hurried, in spite of itself, into a kind of irre- 
sistible whirlwind—that it has abnegated all con- 
trol over itself, and has blindly submitted to the 
influence of destiny. Such an epoch certainly 
was the period of thirteen months comprised in 
Mr. Bancroft’s volume; for it was during their 
passage that the great American people asserted 
and established its independence. 

It forms no part of our duty in reviewing this 
volume to re-open the vast questions then impend- 
ing between the mothercountry and its colony ; our 
business is simply to inquire in what manner and 
spirit Mr. Bancroft has recorded the facts of the 
struggle. That a mind so thoroughly American, 
in the narrowest and most partial sense of the 
word, should see everything from the point of view 
most favourable to his fellow-countrymen, obsti- 
nately refusing the while to see anything in favour 
of the British, is no more than what was to be ex- 
pected: it must be confessed, however, that in 
some instances Mr. Bancroft outsteps the licence 
which is usually and properly extended to over- 
zealous patriotism. We are not suprised to find 
the outbreak of anarchy over Europe compared 
to the harmony of Spring; but it is going a little 
too far when England is upbraided, at the com- 
mencement of the volume, with having lost a 
chance in not herself declaring the independence 
of her American subjects. 

The marking event in European politics at the 
time to which the commencement of Mr.Bancroft’s 
volume refers, was the death of that depraved old 
reprobate, Louis XV. Mr. Bancroft declares that, 
“next to Du Barry and her party, there was no 
such sincere mourner for Louis the Fifteenth as 
George the Third.” It would appear, however, 
that his Britannic Majesty did not despair of 


winning over the successor tothe French throneto | 


become his accomplice in enslaving America; and 
to that end he caused the London Court Gazette 
(whatever print that may have been) to style the 
newly-made King “the King of France ”—no 
descendant of St. Louis having been, up to that 
time, so recognised by the English Court. We 
have it upon the faith of Mr. Bancroft, and in a 
grave historical work, that this was the bribe 
which one Sovereign thought fit to offer to 
another. 

The day of the accession of Louis XVI. was 
marked by the arrival at Boston of the Act 
closing the port, and transferring the customs to 
Marblehead and the seat 
Salem. This unwise act on the part of Lord 
North was followed by a demonstration of very 
firm public feeling on the part of the Bostonians. 
There was a meeting in Faneuil Hall, at which 
union and resistance were resolved upon, and 
which is deseribed by Mr. Bancroft in these 
somewhat magniloquent terms. 


The lowly men who now met there were most of 
them accustomed to feed their own cattle: to fold 


their own sheep; to guide their own plough; all 
trained to public life in the little democracies of their 
towns; some of them captains in the militia and 








of government to | 


| Mirreck, 
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officers of the church according to the discipline of 
Congregationalists; nearly all of them communi- 


eants, under a public covenant with God. They 
grew in greatness as their sphere enlarged. Their 


virtue burst the confines of village life. They felt 
themselves to be citizens not of little municipalities, 
but of the whole world of mankind. In their dark 
hour light broke upon them from their own truth and 
courage. 

The arrival of Gage, with four regiments at his 
back, to intimidate the American continent, 
arrest the leaders of the revolutionary movement, 
and obtain payment from the Bostonians of the 
tea they had thrown overboard, was the next 
manifestation of Lord North’s policy. The 
Americans, however, prepared for resistance, and 
on the lst of June 1774 the blockade of Boston 
commenced. Here is Mr. Bancroft’s description of 
that event : 


On the ist day of June, Hutchinson embarked for 
England; and as the clocks in the Boston belfries 
finished striking twelve, the blockade of the harbour 
began. The inbabitants of the town were chiefly 
traders, shipwrights, and sailors; and since no anchor 
could be weighed, no sail unfurled, no vessel so much 
as launched from the stocks, their cheerful industry 
was at anend. No more are they to lay the keel of 
the fleet merchantman, or shape the rib symmetri- 
cally for its frame, or strengthen the graceful hull 
by knees of oak, or rig the well-proportioned masts, 
or bend the sails to the yards. The king of that 
country has changed the busy workshops into scenes 
of compulsory idleness, and the most skilful naval 
artisans in the world, with the keenest eye for forms 
of beauty and speed, are forced by Act of Parliament 
to fold their hands. Want s&cowled on the labourer, 
as he sat with his wife and children at his board. 
The sailor roamed the streets listlessly without hope 
of employment. The law was executed with a rigour 
that went beyond the intentions of its authors. Not 
ascow could be manned by oars to bring an ox, ora 
sheep, or a bundle of hay from the islands, All water 
carriage from wharf to wharf, though but of lumber, 
or bricks, or lime, was strictly forbidden. The boats 
between Boston and Charleston could not ferry a 
parcel of goods across Charles River; the fishermen 
of Marblehead, when from their hard pursuit they 
bestowed quintals of dried fish on the poor of Boston, 
were obliged to transport their offering in waggons 
by a circuit of thirty miles. The warehouses of the 
thrifty merchants were at once made valueless; the 
costly wharves, which extended far into the channel, 
and were so lately covered with the produce of the 
tropics and with English fabrics, were become solitary 
places; the harbour, which had resounded incessantly 
with the cheering voices of prosperous commerce, was 
now disturbed by no sounds but from British vessels 
of war. 

But neither this rash and cruel measure, nor 
the Act of Parliament known as the Regulating 
Act, had any effect in quelling the spirit which 
was roused in America. A long pent-up flood of 
indignation, largely swelled by what may really 
be termed a patriotic feeling, was the only result 
of this endeavour to coerce the offending city, 
and the result of the attempt to enforce the 
Regulating Act may be best told in Mr. Ban- 
croft’s own words: 


Gage began to show alarm. He looked about him 
for more troops ; he recommended the repair of Crown 
Point, and a strong garrison at Ticonderoga, a well- 
guarded line of communication between New York 
and Canada. He himself came from Salem to support 
the chief justice in opening the court at Boston. 
On the same day began the term of the inferior 
court at Springfield. But early in the morning, 1500 
or 2000 men, with drums and trumpets, marched into 
that town, set up a black flag at the court-house, and 
threatened death to any one who should enter. After 
some treaty, the judges executed a written covenant 
not to put their commissions in force; Worthington 
resigned his office of councillor; those of the lawyers 
who had sent an address to Gage, atoned for their 
offence by a written confession. Williams, the tory 
of Hatfield, and others were compelled successively 
to go round a large circle, and ask forgiveness. 
Catlin and Warner fell upon their knees ; old Captain 
of Monson, was drawn in a cart and 
threatened to be tarred and feathered. The people 
agreed that the troops, if Gage should march them to 
Worcester, should be resisted by at least 20,000 
men from Hampshire county and Connecticut. At 
Boston the judges took their seats, and the usual 
proclamations were made; when the men who had 
been returned as jurors, one and all, refused to take 
the oath. Being asked why they refused, Thomas 
Chase, who was of the petit jury, gave as his reason, 
“that the chief justice of the court stood impeached 
by the late representatives of the province.” In a 

















paper offered by the jury, the judges found their 
authority disputed for the further reasons, that the 
charter of the province had been changed with no 
warrant but an Act of Parliament, and that three of 
the judges, in violation of the constitution, had 
accepted seats in the new council. f The chief 
justice and his colleagues, repairing in a body 
to the governor, represented the impossibility of 
exercising their office in Boston or in any other part 
of the province; the army was too small for their 
protection; and besides, none would act as jurors, 
Thus the authority of the new government, as esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament, perished in the presence 
of the governor, the judges, and the army. 

These movements on the part of the New Eng- 
landers were certainly of a very decided charac- 
ter, and they were eagerly approved of by the 
other provinces. 

“ Words cannot express,” wrote Putnam and his 
committee in behalf of 500 men under arms at Pom- 
fret, “the gladness discovered by every one at the 
appearance of a door being open to avenge the many 
abuses and insults which those foes to liberty have 
offered to our brethren in your town and province. 
But for counter intelligence, we should have had 
40,000 men, well equipped and ready to march this 
morning. Send a written express to the foreman of 
this committee, when you have occasion for our mar- 
tial assistance; we shall attend your summons, and 
shall glory in having a share in the honour of ridding 
our country of the yoke of tyranny, which our fore- 
fathers have not borne, neither will we; and we much 
desire you to keep a strict guard over the remainder 
of your powder, for that must be the great means, 
under God, of the salvation of our country. 


Yet Mr. Bancroft would have the world be- 
lieve, in the face of this, that Washington was in 
earnest when he said, “he was convinced that 
not one thinking man in all North America de- 
sired independence.” At this very time, Congress 
itself resolved, by a great majority, “ That this 
Congress approve the opposition of the inhabitants 
of the Massachusetts Bay to the execution of the 
late Acts of Parliament; and if the same shall be 
attempted to be carried into execution by force, 
in such case all America ought to support them 
in their opposition.” 

We hasten over the events which intervened 
between that open defiance of the English Crown 
and Gage’s sad and irremediable blunder at Lex- 
ington—a blunder which raised the cry of inno- 
cent blood against our arms, and precipitated a 
dilemma in which conciliation was yet possibleinto 
all the horrors of war. The deplorable events o! 
that 19th of April, 1775, are described by Mr. 
Bancroft at great length; but it is upon the re- 
treat of the small body of British troops before a 
whole country-side up in arms that he dwells with 
national fervour. 

At first the invaders moved in order; as they drew 
near Lexington, their flanking parties became inet- 
fective from weariness ; the wounded were scarce able 
to get forward. In the west of Lexington, as the 
British were rising Fiske’s Hill, a sharp contest ensued. 
It was at the eastern foot of the same hill that James 
Hayward, son of the deacon of Acton church, encoun- 
tered a regular, and both at the same moment fired; 
the regular was instantly killed, James Hayward was 
mortally wounded. A little further on fell the octo- 
genarian Josiah Haynes, of Sudbury, who had kept 
pace by the side of the swiftest in the pursutt, 
with a rugged valour which age had not tempered. 
The British troops, “greatly exhausted and fa- 
tigued, and having expended almost all their ammu- 
nition,” began to run rather than retreat in order. 
The officers vainly attempted to stop their flight. 
“ They were driven before the Americans like sheep. 
At last, about two in the afternoon, after they had 
hurried with shameful haste through the middle 0! 
the town, about a mile below the field of the morning $ 
murder, the officers got to the front, and, by menaces 
of death, began to form them under a very heavs 
fire. At that moment Lord Percy came in sight with 
the first brigade, consisting of Welsh fusiliers, the 
fourth, the forty-seventh, and the thirty-eighth regi- 
ments, in all about 1200 men, with two field pieces. 
Insolent as usual, they marched out of Boston to the 
tune of Yankee Doodle; but they grew alarmed at 
finding every house on the road deserted. They met 
not one person to give them tidings of the party whom 
they were sent to rescue; and now that they had 
made the junction, they could think only of their ow" 
safety. While the cannon kept the Americans at bay, 
Percy formed his detachment into a square, inclosing 
the fugitives, who lay down for rest on the ground, 
“their tongues hanging out of their mouths like 
those of dogs after a chase.” 


Remembering that this was a running fight 
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between a handful of eight hundred regulars and 
an almost countless body of farmers and peasan- 
try, all of whom were accustomed to the use of 
arms, and whose anger was fiercely excited by 


the conduct of the British at Lexington and Con- | 


cord, we cannot, however inclined to blame Gage, 
regard the performance of this day as any strik- 
ing proof of American chivalry. Lord Percy, who 
wus present at the retreat, charged the Americans 


with having “ scalped and cut off the ears of the | 


wounded,”—an assertion which is entirely un- 
supported by evidence, and which Mr. Bancroft 
jis content to dismiss with an indignant denial. 

Much liberality in dealing with the English 
side of the question is not, however, to be expected 
from a man who accuses Edmund Burke of 
“coquetting with Wilkes,” and who echoes one 
of the few silly speeches that Franklin ever made, 
when he said that “if America would save for 
three or four years the money she spends in the 
fashions and fineries and fopperies of this country, 
she might buy the whole Parliament, ministry 
and all.” With what patience, moreover, can we 
in England listen to a man who thus sums up the 
character of grand old Samuel Johnson? 

While such was the state of angry opposition be- 
tween the citizens and soldiers at Boston, Lord Howe 
at London finally broke off his negotiations with 
franklin, and the ministry used the pen of Samuel 
Johnson to inflame the public mind. Johnson was a 
poor man’s son, and had himself tasted the bitter cup 
of extreme indigence. His father left no more than 
201. To bury his mother and pay her little debts, he 
had written Rasselas. For years he had gained a 
precarious support as an author. He had paced the 
streets of London all night long, from not having 
where to lay his head; he had escaped a prison for a 
trifle he owed by begging an alms of Richardson, had 
broken his bread with poverty, and had even known 
what it is from sheer want to go without a dinner. 
When better days came, he loved the poor as few 
else loved them ; and he nursed in his house whole 
nests of the lame, the blind, the sick, and the sorrow- 
ful. A man who had thus sturdily battled with social 
evils, and was so keenly touched by the wretchedness 
of the down-trodden, deserved to have been able to 
feel for an injured people; but he refused to do so. 
Having defined the word pension as “ pay given to a 
state hireling for treason to his country,” he was him- 
self become a pensioner; and at the age of three 
score and six, with small hire, like a bravo who loves 
his trade, he set about the task of his work-masters. 
In a tract, which he called “ Taxation no Tyranny,” 
he echoed to the crowd the haughty rancour, which 
passed down from the King and his court, to his 
council, to the ministers, to the aristocracy, their 
parasites and followers, with nothing remarkable in 
his party zeal but the intensity of its bitterness, or in 
his manner but its unparalleled insolence, or in his 
argument but its grotesque extravagance. . . . 
Had Johnson been truly a man of genius, he would 








nalised only by the dissensions among the powerful 
nobles who contended for the administration. 
Henry the Eighth, either from generosity or 
policy, interfered little with Scotch politics 
during his nephew’s nonage; but as the latter 
grew up, the English King advanced consan- 
guinity as a pretext for an intervention which, 
probably, not all will agree with Mr. Froude in 
assigning to purely disinterested motives. James 
was weak and fickle, and perhaps unfairly dis- 
trusted the somewhat ostentatious benevolence of 
his royal uncle. A hollow peace was precipitated 
into a war towards the premature close of the 
Scotch King’s reign. His army encountered the 
English in the fatal neighbourhood of Solway 
Moss. A small force of English borderers, under 
Lord Dacres, sufficed to create a panic, and the 
rising tide of the Solway completed the defeat of 
the Scotch army. 
of James, whose health had long been failing, and, 
little more than thirty, he died within a few 
hours after his daughter, Mary Stnart, was born. 
He left a bankrupt kingdom, to pass successively 
for many years through the unsteady hands of 
noble adventurers, such as the Earl of Arran and 
Cardinal Beton. Mary of Guise, as Queen Regent, 
held a nominal supremacy; but her chief act of 
diplomacy was in the suceessful negotiation of a 
prospective marriage between the Prince of Wales 
and her infant daughter. 

But Scotland is an episode of little value in 
the reign of Henry VIII. The great contest 
was between England and the European conti- 
nent as represented by the Papacy, and the two 


| great powers, Germany and France—which were 


alternately her tools and her masters, her dupes 
and her deceivers. It is remarkable how, even 


| in an age when much of the spirit of the mediaval 





have escaped the shame of having, in his old age, | 


aimed at freedom the feeble shaft which was meant 


of his morality, his own heart was riveted to the earth. 
At the last, he cowered under the fear of dissolution 
as though death were an enemy ; scarifying his limbs 
in the vain hope of breathing though but a few hours 
more; unable in the moment of change to fix his eye 
on God, or to grasp eternity; the emblem of the old 
political system, which also lay on its deathbed, help- 
lessly longing to live on. His name is never breathed 
4s a watchword, his writings never thrill as oracles, 

Yet, in spite of all its partiality and all its 
shortcomings, Mr. Bancroft’s work is a remark- 
able contribution to the history of that great and 
memorable revolution. Possibly, hail he been less 
national he would have been less in earnest; and 
it is good to have an opportunity of seeing from 
all points of view. 





Froude’s Tistory of England. 

London: Parker and Son. 

(Concluded from p. 245.) 

Ix his fourth volume Mr. Froude undertakes to 
trace the cotemporaneous history of Scotland 
from the disastrous era of Flodden Field to the 
last days of Henry VIII. This period includes 
the stormy reign of James V. and the earlier 
years of his daughter, the unhappy Mary Stuart’s 
minority. 
monarch, daughter of Henry the Seventh and 
sister of Henry the Eighth of England, guided 
the youth of James V. Neither the guardian 
nor the ward prospered in their generation. The 
mother was a weak woman, whose reputation and 
administration were the toys of more than one 
too-favoured lover. The son became similarly 
the sport of his courtiers and his mistresses. 
The Queen’s second husband, the Earl of Angus, 
whom she married within a year after her first 
husband fell on Flodden, was soon driven into 
exile; and the rest of James’s minority is sig- 


Vols. III. and IV. 
- 


; before he died. 


Queen Margaret, wife of the slain | 


crusades still survived, the most fanatical of em- 
pires could no longer be urged to the use of fire 
and sword against the heretics. Mr. Froude does 
not give that attention to this fact which we 
think that it deserves; nor do we find in his 
history any solution of the surely important ques- 
tion why the great religious movement of the 
sixteenth century invested itself so late in ranks 
of hostile arms. Larlier, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; later, towards the close of the 
sixteenth and during the seventeenth century, 
men fought readily enough for their religious 
faith ; but the fourteenth, fifteenth, and early 
part of the sixteenth centuries are unmarked by 
wars of a purely religious character. 
rhetoric of Paul could induce either Charles or 
Francis to bring the secular arm of their empires 
to sustain the Holy Catholic Church against the 
heretic Henry. When the war did break out, poli- 


The news hastened the death | 








which, indeed, will scarcely repay students of 
these days for a detailed perusal. Everything 
relating to the great religious revolution has an 
indelible interest and importance of its own. By 
its side wars and rumours of wars, such as 
marked the close of Henry the Eighth’s reign, 
have scarcely any noticeable value, as they have 
had no lasting influence. Yet both the foreign 
and home position of Henry at this time was not 
after the common condition of royalty. He was 
fighting, and fighting successfuily, to retain the 
last remnants of English empire in France; but at 
the same time his own coasts were threatened by a 
French fleet such as never before nor since ad- 
vanced so closely to the heart of the empire. The 
Isle of Wight was plundered, Portsmouth was 
threatened; and although the greatness of the 
English navy dates from this time, it might have 
gone hard with the land if the invaders had not 
retired before the plague which broke out in the 
fleet. But the reprisals in France were also 
worthy of England., Boulogne was taken, and 
kept against the might and flower of the French 
army. Again and again its strength was broken 
against the walls of the town, but the English 
flag waved invincibly there and at Calais. At 
the same time another terrible tragedy was going 
on in the English court. Catherine Howard, a 
niece of Cromwell’s great enemy, the Duke 
of Norfolk, ‘“ had borne a notable appearance 
of honour, cleanness, and maidenly behaviour” 
—and was accordingly preferred to the ma- 
trimonial vacancy which had been created by 
the divorce of Anne of Cleves. Thirteen 
months after the marriage the King wrote 
to the Bishop of Lincoln, giving his “ Maker 
most hearty thanks for the good life he 
led and trusted to lead with Catherine; for the 
whole realm, in respect of the virtues and good 
behaviour which she showed outwardly, did her 
all honour accordingly.” On the following day 
Cranmer wrote him a letter disclosing unques- 
tionable evidence of the Queen’s adulteries with 
more than one paramour. ‘“ No reasonable doubt 
could be entertained that the King had a second 


| time suffered the worst injuries which a wife 


Not allthe | 


could inflict upon him.” So writes Mr. Froude. 
The case was clear. The Queen confessed ; she 
and her accomplices were convicted and executed 
according to law. 

On this misfortune Mr. Froude builds a curious 
theory, which, if not a paradox, clashes strangely 
with all vulgar notions of Henry’s character and 
ruling passion. It has been thought generally, 
on historical report and the experience of human 


| nature, that King Henry’s weaknesses in the matter 


tical objects, and not religious motives, wereclearly | 


its cause. The problem can only be understood 


, ; f ; | by the supposition that the religious revolution 
to have carried ruin. In spite of the ostentatious pomp | 


which had shown itself in Germany and England 
was far more extensive even than it appeared to 
be; and that the general distrust of Rome, and 
coldness of faith, had not yet been warmed into 
the internecine frenzy which party feelings com- 
municated to it subsequently. 

The under-current of some such a sentiment, 
acting on the imperfect comprehension of the 
divine truth that creeds, whether right or wrong, 
are not to be propagated by persecution, while it 
raises the dignity of European history in the 
latter years of Henry VIII., deprives it of 
that exciting and stormy interest which belongs 
to the King’s early years. Neither Charles nor 
Francis had ever shown a strong disposition to 
engage ina religious war ; and Henry, who had 
been at all times careless, but not desirous, of 
such an event, became in his declining years 
nervously anxious to avoid it. It cannot be 
doubted, after a careful survey of his history, 


of his wives were to be attributed to his inordinate 
and capricious passion for women. It wassaid very 
neatly aud naively by Mr. Froude in his first 
volume, that “it would have been well for Henry if 
he had lived in a world where women did not exist; 
so ill he succeeded in his relations with them.” 
Mr. Froude tells us now that the King was appa- 


| rently of a “cold” temperament—that he was, 


that a genuine wish to compromise and pacify the | 


bitter controversies of the Reformation was a 
paramount sentiment in the King’s heart long 
In his last address to his Par- 
liament—when his composure failed him and his 
speech was broken by his tears—he charged 
solemnly his hearers, and through them his sub- 


spirit of persecution which disgraced alike 
Papists and Reformers. Far from concurring as 
we are with Mr. Froude in all his theories about 
the King’s character, we believe that none can 
read the touching valediction which Henry on 
this occasion addressed mournfully to his Parlia- 
ment, without being persuaded that it was some- 
thing more than the mere physical penitence of a 


| dying man. 


| 


There is much in this last volume of Mr. 
Froude’s which we must pass over hastily, and 





| death. 


in truth, rather indifferent than otherwise to the 
society of the opposite sex—that he was impelled 
to seek it, always and only in lawful matrimony, 
from a conscientious and royal sense of his duty 
to give the throne heirs—in short, touching the 
subject as explicitly as modern conventionality 
permits, that the stout, sturdy, headstrong, bluff, 
and wholly manly King Hal, whom all love pre- 
eminently as the type of English character, was 
little better, constitutionally, than the neutral 
and nameless creatures which guard a Turk’s 
seraglio. It was wellsaid by some wise man or 
other, “Heaven defend me from my friends.” 
Mr. Froude is King Henry’s friend, through good 
and ill report; but calls he this backing of his 
friends? Mr. Froude has shown that Henry had 
good and sufficient cause for putting two wives to 
None deliberately charges the King with 
murdering them; but Mr. Froude’s gratuitous 
defence reads very much as if he were to conten 


| that his friend could not be a murderer because 


he was acoward. The fiction is too transparent 


‘ | for criticism, too absurd even for laughter. 
jects, to substitute the spirit of charity for that | 


A graver and more startling suggestion is in 
the story of the Earl of Surrey. It is generally 
believed that this accomplished and unfortunate 
young nobleman was the last gratuitous victim of 
the King’s dying caprice when infuriated by disease. 
Mr. Froude brings strong evidence to show that 
this view is a gross popular delusion ; that Sur- 
rey, although undoubtedly accomplished, had 
spent a youth of vile profligacy; that his unwar- 
rantable assumption of the royal arms was not 
merely an impertin2nce, but indicated a serious 
design on the succession; and—horror of horrors 
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—that he sought to compass his designs by pur- 
chasing the King’s interest with the honour of 
his own sister. The evidence of these charges is 
so strong; the last and worst charge appears to 
have been proved so clearly by the deposition of 
Surrey’s sister; and the treasonable nature of 
his designs appears also to be proved so clearly— 
that, unless we suppose the documentary evi- 
dence to have been forged, neither justice, nor 
any law of man or nature, permits us to sympa- 
thise with Surrey. He was justly slain, must 
be the verdict against him as against the first 
Ceesar. 

Thus, then, Mr. Froude concludes the fourth 
volume of his history with the conclusion of the 
reign of Henry VIII. His history is, to our 
mind, the most important and most enlightened, 
as well as most pains-taking, that has yet been 
written on the subject. We shall look forward 
with impatience to his narrative of the great 
Papist reaction in Mary’s reign, and the final 
triumph of Protestantism in the glories of the 
Elizabethan age. Hitherto, with few exceptions, 
Mr. Froude has followed a clear middle course 
between the rival creeds; and he has thought it 
no part of his duty either to vilify Papacy or to 
extol Protestantism unduly. His weakness is 
that of all clever men in these days—a love of 
paradox, and a tendency to discredit a popular 
belief merely because it is popular. In his esti- 
mate of King Henry’s character, if he had been 
satisfied with the assertion that the King, in his 
general conduct of the Reformation, was upheld 
by a strong personal conviction that his policy 
was upright, and the best for Church and State 
in England, none would probably attack such a 
position. But when Mr. Froude proceeds to 
claim for his hero a kind of transcendental im- 
munity from frailties by which mortal men most 
commonly err, and which are quite intelligible 
when assigned to errors of our common nature, 
we scarcely know whether he is exercising his 
own forensic ingenuity, or trying the extent of 
popular credulity. But let him only avoid these 
sins of genius, and he will end his labours with 
the just conviction that he has added a valuable 
and noble page to English history. 


Memoirs of the Pretenders and their Adherents. 
By Joun Heneace Jesse. New edition. 
Bohn. 

Mr. Jesse followed his “Memoirs of the Court 

of England under the Stuarts” with the Memoirs 

before us, and Mr. Bohn has added them to his 

“ Historical Library.” The principal personages 

who figure here are the Prince James Frederick 

Edward Stuart and the Prince Charles Edward; 

but grouped around them are the Princess 

Clementina Sobieski, the Earls of Derwentwater 

and Nithsdale, Lords Lovat and Kenmare, the 

Countess of Albany, Cardinal York, the Earls 

of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, Lord George 

Murray, Flora Macdonald, and others of lesser 

note. This new edition has been revised by the 

author, and is enriched with numerous portraits. 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old 
Testament, with a New Translation. By M. M. 
Kaxiscu, Phil. Doc., M.A. Genesis. (London: 
Longmans.)—Dr. Kalisch’s new volume will do 
much to increase his well-deserved reputation. 
Our readers will bear in mind that when his 
volume on Exodus appeared some two or three 
years ago, we took occasion to commend both its 
plan and execution. We then scarcely antici- 
pated that it would so soon be followed by the 
Commentary on Genesis. Such a work appeared 
to us to demand a much longer time for its ela- 
boration. Weare, therefore, agreeably surprised 
at its appearing so soon, especially as no marks 
of haste are discernible in its pages. It exhibits 
the same learning, the same power of analysis 
and careful sifting of evidence, as its predecessor; 
while—for us, at least—the topics that it dis- 
cusses are far more interesting. The writer 
himself is fully impressed with the importance of 
the work he has taken in hand: 

The Book of Genesis (he says) abounds with 
problems no less perplexing than interesting. Its 
vast range includes branches of the natural sciences 
and of history, of ethnography and philosophy; and 
with materials of singular variety, skilfully blends 
great and fruitful ideas. It has accordingly pro- 
voked an overwhelming mass of comment, partly in 
confirmation and partly in opposition to its state- 











ments; it has proved the battle-field for almost every 
shade of opinion, both religious and sceptical; and it 
is evidently destined to become the arena for the cri- 
tical discussion of the whole groundwork of Biblical 
theology, and for the introduction of a new era in 
religious thought. 

Dr Kalisch is aware that, to do anything like 
justice to so important a subject, and one in- 
volved in such difficulties, he must consult autho- 
rities both new and old. His Hebrew learning 
will not alone suffice. All that the Rabbins ever 
wrote or thought will not satisfy the modern in- 
quiring mind; and neither Jew nor Christian will 
now be content with the exceedingly limited cri- 
ticism that was in vogue at the commencement 
of the present century. 

The excavations on the banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris (says Dr. Kalisch), the continued researches on 
Indian and Egyptian antiquities, the many new 
accounts of observing travellers who have recently 
visited the lands of the Bible, and the rapid advance 
made in the study of Oriental languages and 
literature, have materially augmented the means for 
illustrating the Scriptures. They have especially 
enabled us to pursue more efficiently than was hitherto 
possible the momentous inquiry concerning the rela- 
tion which the Hebrew writings bear to the general 
cycle of eastern traditions. We have attempted to 
make these new sources of information available for 
the exposition of Genesis, and to point out the pecu- 
liarities which, in spite of a similarity of materials 
surprising in many instances, distinguish the records 
of the Israelites from those of other ancient nations. 
By thus separating the form of the narratives from 
the ideas which they embody, many difficulties may 
find a solution, doing equal justice to universal history 
and to the development of the Hebrew mind. 

In any commentary upon Genesis our readers 
will naturally be anxious to know what are the 
views entertained by the author in reference to 
the Mosaic cosmogony. Dr. Kalisch has a pre- 
liminary chapter on this subject, which is the 
most succinct and satisfactory that we recollect to 
have ever seen. The result of his investigations 
is as follows: 

We believe we have indisputably demonstrated: 
both by positive and negative proofs, that with regard 
to astronomy and geology the Biblical records are, in 
many essential points, utterly and irreconcilably at 
variance with the established results of modern re- 
searches. We must acquiesce in the conviction that 
at the time of the composition of the Pentateuch the 
natural sciences were still in their infancy, and that 
the Hebrews were, in those’ branches, not materially 
in advance of the other ancient nations. But, on the 
other hand, they succeeded in completely removing, 
even from their physical conceptions, every supersti- 
tious and idolatrous element. 

We cannot conclude without complimenting 
Dr. Kalisch upon the remarkable progress made 
by him in English composition since the appear- 
ance of his previous volume. No one scarcely 
could believe, unless he were so informed, that 
the “Commentary on Genesis” was written by 
a foreigner. The mere English reader will be 
glad to know that there is also published a con- 
densed edition of this work, without the Hebrew 
text, and not containing the philological notes— 
published, of course, at a lower price. 


Evangelical Meditations. By thelate ALEXANDER 
Viet, D.D., Professor of Theology in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Translated from the French by Pro- 
fessor Epwarp Masson. (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark.) This new translation from Dr. Vinet shows 
that there is a strong connecting link between 
British and French or Swiss Protestantism. It is 
the old days revived, when Calvin and Beza and 
Bucer were popular among us, However much 
the tendencies of one section of the religious 
world may be in favour of rites and ceremonies, 
there is another section, and with many more 
votaries we think, that holds almost exclusively 
to doctrinal views. To say, however, that, the 
latter neglect the practical duties of Christianity, 
would be most shamefully to belie them. 
Such writers as the late M. Vinet have done 
their utmost to make religion tell upon the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, to make their readers both 
good Christians and good citizens. And this is the 
praise of the present volume, that the principles 
it inculeates would, if carried out, do much to- 
wards reforming the world. To speak in praise 
of M. Vinet’s eloquence would, at this time of 
day, when he is so well known among us by his 
work entitled “ Vital Christianity,” be altogether 
a work of supererogation. He is also distin- 


guished for his earnestness, and the affectionate 
tone of his wrings, which have well earned for 
him the appellation of the “ Swiss Chalmers.” 
Thy Word is Truth: an Apology for Christianity. 
By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D., &. (Lon- 











don: Hall, Virtue and Co.) We are not fond of 
apologies for Christianity. We had thought their 
days were gone by. When such men as Toland 
and Bolingbroke, and Voltaire, and Hume flour. 
ished, and when scepticism, if not open infidelity, 
was the fashion, we used to have such things as 
apologies for Christianity—as if Christianity 
needed them! But surely we have outlived such 
things, if ever they were required. The Court 
preacher nowadays, who commences his sermon 
with “es fréres, nous mourrons tous!” has no 
occasion, when he looks at the royal pew, to 
qualify it with the words “presque tous.” While 
we object, however, to the title of Dr. Cumming’s 
volume, we have no fault to find with its con- 
tents, which, so far as it goes, offers a very fair 
summary of the evidences of Christianity. 


There is, however a more satisfactory book 
upon the same subject, just published, under the 
title of Evidences of the Truth and Certainty of the 
Christian Religion, contrasted with the evils of Inji- 
delity : chiefly meant for confirming Christians who 
are weak m the Faith, By the Rev. Wituiax 
Barnes, M.A., Rector of Brixton Deverill, Wilts, 
&c. (London: Bell and Daldy.)—There is not 
much originality in this work; but it is written in 
a flowing, easy style, which cannot fail to make 
it a favourite with the class of readers for whom 
it is intended—namely, those who wish to have a 
ready answer to objections against revealed reli- 
gion. Mr. Barnes, we perceive, has drawn largely 
upon Mr. Horne and others for his arguments 
and illustrations. 


Another candidate for the honour of solving 
the Apocalyptic mysteries has appeared in the 
author of the following:—The Voice of the last 
Prophet: a practical Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 
By the Rev. Epwarp Huntincrorp, D.C.L. 
&c. (London: Skeffington.)—This writer claims 
to have pursued his Apocalyptic researches ina 
thoroughly independent spirit. 

The interpretation (he says) is the genuine and 
original work of the author. It was fairly thought 
out from the text, before he had read any works on the 
subject, and when he was in a position where books 
could not be easily obtained. 

Afterwards he found that his views in many 
respects (indeed, the majority) coincided with 
those put forth by others. The question may 
therefore be fairly put with respect to the present 
publication, Cui bono? To this Mr. Barnes re- 
plies, that he wishes to make his work minister 
to the practical instruction of the reader. 

This book (he says), rightly understood, and made 
the subject of frequent meditation, will waft us far 
above the blind labyrinths of controversy, and bring 
home to our inmost hearts the stirring realities of 
religion. We shall no longer dispute about justifica- 
tion by faith or justification by works; for we shall 
feel that, however we may theorise on this subject, 
the dead will be judged in the end, every man ac- 
cording to his works; that in the end he that is 
bry will be unjust still; and he which is filthy 
will be filthy still; and he that is righteous will be 
righteous still; and he that is holy will be holy still. 


All that we need further say about the book is 
that it belongs partly to the Preterist and partly 
to the Futurist school of interpretation, and that 
it treats the Apocalypse asa “sacred dramatic 
allegory,” whose subject the author describes as 
follows : 

The subject of the allegory being the warfare of 
Christ with Satan, it has been shown that the rider 
upon the white horse is Christ, the hero, so to speak, 
of the drama; that the beast to whom the serpent 
gives his throne is the symbol of the world, the 
enemy of Christ; those who have the seal of God on 
their foreheads are the worshippers of Christ ; and 
those who receive the mark of the beast are the wor- 
shippers of the world. 

This certainly is not so extravagant a theory of 
interpretation as those usually put forth; neither is 
the author quite so virulent as some of his brother 
interpreters; for, although he agrees with them 
that the Harlot called Babylon is Papal Rome, he 
“has taken great pains to distinguish between 
the Papacy, as a great wordly and corrupt system, 
and the Roman Catholic Church, which must 
contain many of those who are living members 
of Christ, although for a time, like the Israelites 
of old, they are involved in the superstitions, 
errors, and idolatries of their rulers.” 

Popular Objections to Catholic Faith and Practice 
considered. By Wit11am Dopsworta, M.A. 
(London: Burns and Lambert.) If we are to 
judge by the number of works that have issued 
from the press during the last few years upol 
the differences between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, itcertainly does not appear that we shall 
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very soon have an “end of controversy.” This the weakness of poets in this respect, and rejoice 


tract is another addition to the defences of 
Romanism, and the author of it writes with all 
the zeal of a new convert. That he has succeeded, 
however, in removing any of the popular objec- 
tions to his newly-found spiritual mother, we are 
at a loss to perceive. Perfectly approving of his 
introductory remarks—in which he tells us what 
care should be taken by controversialists “to try 
every argument by the sole test of truth; what 
earnestness to comprehend the exact meaning of 
au opponent’s argument; what a careful 
exclusion of all temper, especially of all 
irritating words, which are so incompatible with 
a mind anxious to weigh everything in an even 
balance” —we cannot congratulate him upon 
having himself sufficiently attended to the ad- 
vice they contain. What little interest he feels 
for the truth is apparent when he tells us that 
the doctrine of the “Immaculate Conception” of 
the Virgin Mary is not new, whereas all the 


world knows that it was propounded only the other | 


day. Similarly, he alleges against the opponents 
of his Church, that “in their voluminous publica- 
tions it is really difficult to find anything directed 
against what Catholics do hold and practise. All 
their laborious energy is spent upon setting up 
men of straw and knocking them down again.” 
Then again he would have us believe, in these 
days of statistical science, that there are no data 
for ascertaining the comparative morality of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic countries. The 
fact is, that statistics are against his cause, and 
he dares not quote them. We shall conclude with 
noticing the writer’s argument in favour of tran- 
substantiation. After stating that “ the Catholic 
doctrines of the Real Presence, of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, of Purgatory, of the Invocation of 
Saints, and, in fact, all the doctrines that the 
Church has decreed to be de fide, are infallibly 
true,” he goes on to say: 


So far as it is permitted us to reason on the fitness | 


and suitableness of His ways, which are unsearchable, 
it seems fit and suitable that such a fact as that of 
transubstantiation should follow that of the incarnation. 
It is, as it were, in the same line of things, and serves 
to perpetuate the faith which has already undoubt- 
ingly received the great trath that “the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt amongst us.’” 

To this we reply, that once admit such an ar- 
gument as this of fitness and suitability, and we 
know not where we may be landed or stranded. 
The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary may presently be followed by some- 
thing even still more monstrous. 


The Greek Testament Roots, in a Selection of 
Texts, giving the power of reading the whole Greek 
Testament without difficulty, with Grammatical 
Notes, and a Parsing Lexicon associating the 
Greek Primitives with English Derivatives. By G. 
K. Griitesprz, A.M. (London: Walton and 
Maberly.)—The English student who may wish 
to attain to some knowledge of Greek in as brief 
a time as possible, and above all to become 
acquainted with the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, would do well to provide himself with the 
present volume. He will find in it perhaps a 
greater amount of assistance than in any other 
single volume. Mr. Gillespie has laboured hard 
indeed to smooth the way for the beginner; while 
“to an adult, who has but partially forgotten his 
Greek Testament, this collection offers a concise 
manual, the perusal of which will speedily recall 
his lost power of examining the sacred writings 
in the original.” 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Amian and Bertha, and other Poems. 
Fox, Author of “ Poetical ‘Tentatives.” 
don: Newby. 

Forrurrous events are to poets what the old 

lamp was to Aladdin: they always seem to have 

the power of building magical palaces. Philoso- 
phically speaking, there is no such thing as 
chance ; but what could poets and novelists do 
without the doctrine of casualties? Lovers meet 
in very uncommon places, only to part and shed 
common tears. Any man may have some sort of 
reliance in his odds against Toxophilite; he may 
almost be certain that that noble animal’s noble 
master ishourly inclining towards Jewish sympa- 
thies—we mean, that the present Premier is a very 
likely man to pass the Oaths Bill; but let a poet 
only manufacture a couple of lovers out of two 
chance stragglers in Greenwich-park, and it is 
almost an even bet that the aforesaid lovers will 
next meet in the crater of Vesuvius. We know 


By Epwarp 
Lon- 





to see that it is often the weakness of strong 
men; even as it is exhibited in the case of 
Mr. Fox. Amian and Bertha is a poem 
with some strange coincidences, such as we have 
said poets delight to employ, but which contains 
some very beautiful passages, some glimpses of 
rich home scenery, some truly English landscapes 
with their blissful variety. We cannot help 
thinking that one situation in the poem has a 
very questionable bearing—we allude to scene 2. 
Every portion of a poem should be an inevitable 
link of the whole, which this scene is not. We 
accept in the main the poet’s “course of true 
love,” which, according to the highest authority, 
“ never did run smooth,” and even its fortuitous 
surprises, as being less exaggerated than usual. 
This is not the first “‘ Bertha” who, out in search 





of the romantic, has lost a joint of her horse’s 


harness, or missed a linchpin from the wheel of | 


her carriage—a kind of article not easily found 
in a country shop—and so, being compelled to 
seek the first humble roof, seriously bent on a 
blacksmith, has found instead that very Love 
which is said to laugh at the smith’s art. We 
are not surprised that Bertha and Amian, mu- 
tually smitten, should meet afterwards by a sort 
of happy chance—people of this kind always do. 
Oh! Casea, tell us what has chanced to day. 

Neither are we startled because Bertha is pre- 
viously betrothed,—such a lady generally is— 
but when the two lovers of Bertha, desparingly 
flying from her presence, meet on a vessel’s deck, 
we experience a brief astonishment, but cannot 
help thinking that it was a very convenient storm 
which crushed the ship like a walnut, drowned 
one of the lovers, and so ended all disputes. De- 
pend upon it, that if one half of the lovers in 
England were drowned in this way there would 
be considerably more peace of mind. All the 
situations we have named are the progressive 
stages of narrative; but scene the second is an 
episode which has no legitimate life, that istosay, 
it does not spring naturally out of the story. It is 
so very brief that it scarcely adds variety to the 
poem, and variety is the strict purpose of episode. 





The object of this scene is to show the generosity } 


of Amian; but it is suggestive of other feelings 
than charity. Amian is a poet, at least in 
emotion, like Ernest Maltravers; and what is to 
prevent the reader coupling a young mother—for 
young we must suppose her—living in the seclu- 
ded cottage of Amian, with that Alice whose 
frailty and childish nature we know so well. 

She has really no business in the poem, for she 
plays no part in it, and after a brief introduction 
is entirely unnoticed and unmentioned. We 
must advise Mr. Fox to dismiss this very doubt- 
ful personage if ever his book reach a second 
edition. 

After mentioning what we have treated as a 
defect—a very slight one, in fact, and easily 
remedied—let us proceed to the more genial task 
of pointing out those excellencies which really 
grace the poem. The style of Mr. Fox is healthy, 
and entirely unspastic. Compared with many of 
our young hot-brained aspirants for fame, there 
is a judicious absence of the figurative; but where 
a figure is employed we are sure to find it em- 
ployed judiciously. He is generally chaste and 
correct, where others would have been gaudy and 
flashy. In his descriptive scenes he is, as a poet, 
what Gainsborough was as a painter. Through a 
certain homeliness of colouring we see how the 
beautiful soothes rather than startles. It has 
always appeared to us that the aim and end of 
beauty is to smooth the angularity of spirit rather 
than to gild it and make it conspicuous. If this 
be so, then has Mr. Fox strengthened our position. 

The poet’s character, Bertha, belongs to that 
class which Mrs. Browning did not originate, but 
which she adopted, but can hardly be said to 
have popularised. Woman, still preserving wo- 
manly feeling, is made the exponent of elevated 
idea. Critical penetration is no longer divided, 
as it used to be divided, from the outflow of femi- 
nine sensibilities. Why should those whom 
nature has invested with tenderest emotions be 
creatures merely of show and shallowness? The 
proudest stickler for masculine thoughts can 
scarcely answer that query satisfactorily. The 
Greeks understood this better, perhaps, than we; 
for in their mythology woman represents not 
beauty only, but intellect and power. It is easier 
to explain the physical than the psychological 
distinction of the sexes. 

Amian is a poet by poetical necessity; less 
than this he would not have been plastic in the 
hands of Mr. Fox, and some of the finest situa- 

















tions of the poem would have been lost.. His 
home, or rather his literary eyrie, is chosen high 
up out of “ the hum and shock of men,” of which 
Bertha says—her fine sensibility dwelling just 
then on the beautiful rather than the philoso- 
phical— 

I see yon dwell not here with common ends, 

Nor toil like a day-labourer in the fields 

Of knowledge and of wisdom, blind of purpose, 

But seek the truth of cause, the power of aim; 

Yet if I dwelt here, I could scarcely bend 

My thoughts to any high pursuit of wisdom. 

I should be on the shore when the sun shone, 

Singing wild songs unto the tune of waves, 

And hiding in deep nooks, as if the world 

Were seeking for me, though so far away ; 

And spreading my light sail, to glance along 

With airy motion o'er the bounding sea, 

Scaling the billows, by the tempest tossed, 

And slumbering, when the winds were silky fine, 

With them in the calm sunshine, whilst the deep 

Held the hushed image of my bark and me. 

This passage, as a quiet but passionate worship 
of nature, is a key to the mind of the poet. 

Here is another picture, with genuine English 
significance : — 

Here let me lean upon this rustic bridge, 

And watch the river as it glides along 

The soft-edged meadow banks, on either side, 
Following a devious course with golden bloom, 
Or sleek- haired rock, with trailing, grassy web, 
Parts its smooth eddies as they dive and darken; 
And under the low-bending, arching trees, 

That almost sweep the stream, half rooted in it, 
The clustering cattle cool their listless limbs; 
Whilst sometimes on the broad-built massive trunk 
Of these old trees, furrowed and gnarled with age, 
Or on the cowering cattle’s dappled hides, 

The sunlight lingers full of quiet joy. 

And here another picture, in which hot- blooded 
action takes the place of pensive regret, making 
recklessness a very condition of life. Who among 
our readers has not felt the bracing influence of 
such a moment when the heart is passing through 
its ordeal of doubt and pain: 


Ah, this is gladness, this is real delight 
Returned to me aguin. Along this moor 

The turf is smooth and open; here and there, 
Should there be ditch or turf-heap in my way, 
My horse still crosses it with steady stride, 
And every motion is a pulse of life— 

A pulse of victory as it were—whilst still 
Onward and onward swift we rush together. 
Yonder’s a white post glittering in the sun : 
1'}] reach it ere another minute's past. 

And so, between action and despair, the life of 
Amian passes till he feels the “fresh sense of 
good,” that is to say, his love is crowned in the 
true orthodox fashion. We have quoted sufficient 
to show that Mr. Fox is a poet of refined taste, of 
cultivated intellect, of rapturous sympathy with 
nature. Some of his lyrics, like the pulses of 
sweet melody, live, as it were, in the ear. Here 
is one which we select from a varied store. It is 
charming. 

THE LILACS. 
That was a right joyous season ! 
Sang the thrush outside the room, 
Crept the fragrance through the window, 
For the lilacs were in bloom. 


One could sit and read and listen, 
Half in sunshine, half in gloom— 

Sunlight sweetest, shadow softest, 
Where the lilacs were in bloom. 


As in some Italian grotto, 
When one listens for the sea, 

And there comes but sweet-breathed silence, 
In itself a melody : 


So one waited for one’s fancies, 
There to murmur words of thought ; 
But the languid, loving brightness, 
With no spirit-sound was fraught. 


There was silence in the fragrance, 
In the sunshine, in the gloom, 

In the rest and in the gladness. 
Where the lilacs were in bloom. 


Sometimes in the garden trembled 
Voices like a lullaby; 

Sometimes village churchbells blended 
Nigh and far, and far and nigh ; 


But within that chamber's shadow, 
In the book-disordered room, 
There was sweet unruffied silence 
When the lilacs were in bloom. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Narratives of Remarkable Conversions and Revival 
Incidents, with an Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the Great Awakening of 1857-8. By Wit11am 
C. Conant. With an Introduction by Henry 
Warp Beecuer. New York: Derby and Jack- 
son. London: Triibner. 

Tue Americans are a wonderful people. What- 

ever they do is done with such spasmodic energy 

Whether it be the repudiation of a debt, the gal- 

vanisation of upholstery, the running of a steam- 

boat, the creation of a money panic, the per- 
formance of the tour of Europe, the getting up or 
the putting down of the slavetrade, or the propa- 
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gation of horse-taming, in all things the national | 
character eomes out most powerfully and trium- | 
phantly. Everything is on the high pressure | 
system. The things of this world, the things of 

the next, are all treated alike. Whatever they 

take up they “ go in” for, and at present they | 
seem to be going in for Christianity. Converting | 
the heathen in the United States is now the | 
rage—the fashion—the correct thing; and the | 
desire to be converted keeps pace with the desire | 
to convert. There are no hard arguments to be | 
beaten out with the logical hammer ; no doubts | 
to be resolved, no opposing doctrines to be ex- 

plained and reconciled; the heathen fortress 

capitulates before it is stormed. Men rush madly | 
into spiritual recruiting shops, and come out again 
in afew seconds with their fingers blackened with 
the ink that has signed a batch of articles that 
they have not read—with the spiritual shilling in 
their pockets, and‘the spiritual ribbon flaunting 
in their caps. Men walk about as proud of 
being awakened sinners, as parish beadles are of 
wearing their new suits of clothes, or French 
stockbrokers of displaying upon the boulevards 
their grand crosses of the Legion of Honour. 
Women are delighted with the new excitement, 
and think it almost as good as crinoline. As for 
children, piety “is wrung from them like blood 
out of the nose, or the plucking of untimely 
fruit.” The rattle is discarded for inky woodcuts 
of pug-nosed saints, and the piano is deserted for 
the theological effusions of the second cousin on 
the mother’s side of Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

The progress made is a standing reproach to 
our old, original, feeble Christians on this side of 
the Atlantic. Whilst they are whiningly asking, 
and asking in vain, “ Who will help to turn a 
public house into a ragged school?” (that some- 
body else, on the other side of the street, may 
turn a ragged school into a public house), the 
whole nation of America is being gathered—aye, 
hustled into the fold, and the prairies are on fire 
from end to end with the light of Gospel truth. 

And how long has this blessed state of things 
been in existence? What did it originate in? 
These are two very natural questions, and they 
are soon answered, The “awakening” is a thing 
of yesterday; and its creator was the stringency 
of the money market. It will be easily remem- 
bered that at the close of last year and the com- 
mencement of this, there was a monetary pres- 
sure of extraordinary severity, both in England 
and the United States. In New York paralysed 
enterprise lay panting in the streets, skulking at 
corners, and tippling in the liquor shops. Capital 
was not to be had; the currency was out of 
order; merchants suspended payment; banks 
found it useless to exchange one class of paper 
for another ; clerks chewed tobacco ; managers 





were not to be found. Those who possessed pro- 
perty and produce seemed inclined to keep it; | 
credit was frozen up; the circulating function of | 
the almighty dollar was nearly at an end. 

As the moving spirits of the Union stood in | 
idle despair upon the stagnant stones of the once | 
busy Waill-street, it was found to be a necessity | 
of existence that something should be done. But | 
what? Billiards was expensive, and sling-drink- | 
ing could not be carried beyond a certain point 
without a constant supply of ready money. In 
a happy moment the idea was hit upon of prayer. 
Yes, prayer seemed to be the only thing which | 
would supply employment to mind, body, and | 
soul, with the additional advantage that it could | 
be entered upon without capital. And so at the | 
end of October 1857, under the management of 
one Mr. Lamphier, a down-town missionary, was | 
instituted the first series of the business-men’s 
daily prayer meetings. The statistics of the | 
movement are, that it began with three persons, 
increasing to six, then twenty, and so on, until 
meetings were multiplied in every part of the | 
city of New York, and the example spread to | 
Philadelphia, Boston, and other places, till there | 
was not a town in the United States, except a | 
few in the South, where the frozen-out merchants, 
like their brethren, the gardeners in the streets, | 
had not taken to daily psalm-singing and office | 
prayers. This pious enthusiasm has at last | 
gained such force, that it continues unabated | 
when the immediate cause that originated it has 
died away (April 1858), and confidence and | 
trade are beginning to revive. Old Howel, who | 
prayed when he washed his hands, and offered up | 
a thanksgiving after putting on a clean shirt, is 
here beaten daily, in the middle of the nineteenth | 
century, upon his own chosen ground. Anarmy | 
of stockbrokers who rush to read the share list | 
direct from the chapel or the private prayer | 


| a short prayer for his welfare. 





meeting is a hopeful and a pleasant sight, and a 
happy augury for the future of the pious country 
that contains them. It may be that, as directors 
of public companies, they will not inspire that 
confidence which a scoffing and an unbelieving 
world is too tardy in giving to those who make 
the religious and the trading elements both work 
together for good. Certain of the unfaithful in 
England, who move with the fear of Paul (Sir 
John) and Cameron before their eyes, are too apt 
to hold that the minimum of dividend is often 
found to be allied with the maximum of prayer. 
Amongst the results of the great awakening of 
1857-8 have been the formation of special prayer 
meetings at all hours for policemen, firemen, 
boys, and waiters, and the conversion of Bur- 
ton’s old theatre into a chapel. The manager 
himself has expressed his contrition for the life 
he has led, and several actors (probably disap- 
pointed tragedians) have acknowledged the errors 
of their ways, and have resolved henceforth to 
favour the pulpit with that talent which was 
not understood and appreciated on the stage. 
Crowded meetings are constantly held in this 
converted temple of the drama. Ministers hold 
forth from the front of the foot-lights; men are 


loudly moved to pious adhesion from the body of | 


the stalls; women explain from the front of the 
gallery how their sons have been converted after 
the most vigorous and hardened resistance; men 
rise up in the centre of the pit and state how 
they went to bed infidels, and arose Wesleyan 
Methodists, Baptists, or Independents. A gen- 
tleman in the boxes reports that he told a rich 
distiller that he must give up salvation or the 
distillery, and, of course, he resigned the dis- 
tillery; another speaker in the house pointed to 
eight visitors that he had brought in from the 
billiard table; a sailor in the orchestra wished a 
prayer offered up for-his brother, who 
was of a quarrelsome disposition; a gentleman 
in the upper circle said that a friend of his, 
a sea-captain, had just come into port, having 
passed five ships the crews of which were singing 
hymns likeangels; another gentlemanin the upper 
circle had given up infidelity and Sunday news- 
papers together ; a man on the stage was passing 
through the city upon business, and had found 
the place so good and pious that he resolved to 
remain there forevermore; twohundred awakened 
sinners in different parts of the theatre then re- 
quested to be prayed for ; and a gentleman spoke 
favourably of his child, an infant three days old, 
and gave an account of an interview that he had 
just had with his eldest son, when that hopeful 


| young man informed him that he had been con- 


verted by the Spirit at exactly half past nine 
o'clock that morning, and had run to the meet: 
ing-house to be enrolled, red-hot from the store, 
with his pen behind his ear. 

Then an old gentleman in the dress circle 
brought the solemn proceedings to a close by 
proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. Burton, the 


proprietor of the theatre, which touk the form of | 


It was seconded 
by another old gentleman in another prayer, and 
carried unanimously by the “amens” of the 
audience. Mr. Burton, who was present during 
the proceedings, returned thanks by manifesting 
considerable emotion. While these pious forma- 
lities were being discharged, a sound of distant 
singing was heard. “Hush,” said Mr. Beecher; 
“do you hear that ? It is the singing in the old 
bar-room of the theatre. Let us spend two mi- 
nutes in silent thanksgiving.” To use the words 
of the historian, “ with one accord 3000 heads 
were bowed, and for two minutes no sound was 
heard save the singing from the old bar-room, 
and the ripple of the gas at the footlights,” 

Of course, in such an assembly, the pulpit 
orators did not fail to avail themselves of the 
ornaments of religious eloquence naturally sug- 
gested by the character of the place. Much was 
said about the soul-tragedies that had been 
enacted in the building; and fancy played with 
unwonted brilliancy about the pit, which was 
compared to the bottomless pit—the everlasting 
pit—and the pit of despair. 

The directors of the meeting certainly lost one 
splendid opportunity of improving the occasion. 


| If the old scenery and properties had been care- 


fully looked through, there is little doubt that 
from the neglected stores of some bygone panto- 
mime a very fair picture of Pandemonium and 
its inhabitants might have been presented bodily 
to the eye, as an illustrative background to the 
lecturer in front, after the manner of the gene- 
rality of modern “ entertainments.” 

With the exception of the narrative of the 





present revival, which is collected from the 
American papers of the last six months, five- 
sixths of the book before us is made up of ac- 
counts of remarkable conversions, from Augustine 
of Milan, in the year 372, down to Hedley Vicars, 
who lately died. These short histories are 
arranged in headed paragraphs, giving the book 
the appearance of a volume of anecdotes or a 
solemn Joe Miller. Some of the headings are 
curious, and highly provocative of reading, like 
the titles of many of the tracts circulated in this 
country, to which the histories, in matter and 
manner, bear a strong family likeness. We 
have—Conversion under hydrophobia; Conversion 
atthe mast-head ; Reporter converted; Awakened 
at the gaming table; Conversion of a little child ; 
Revival resulting from an oversight ; Conversion 
by shipwreck ; Jesus loves idiots ; Conversion of 
a child four years old; Father Hull at the ball ; 
Unfeeling jailer converted ; and The young con- 
vert’s prayer in the ball-room. ‘The wide scope 
of the conversions may be judged of, when it is 
stated that it extends from thieves and Indians up 
to lords and ladies. As to anonymous Christians, 
they are very numerous. We have awakened 
sinners expressed by Mr. A—, Mr. B—, or Mrs. 
C—, and so on through all the letters of the 
alphabet. Anecdotes like the “ Bethel Rock” 
show how people may be converted in a fright, 
though there may be a wide difference of 
opinion as to the value of such converts. 
The “Hellfire Club” is an_ interesting 
account of a convivial association, the condition 
of membership in which was that each man should 
produce a new and original oath every night of 
meeting. We do not like to accuse our Christian 
friends of a wilful mis-statement; but, as the 
scene of this cheerful gathering is laid in Bristol, 
England, we feel bound, for the credit of the 
country, to say that we have never before heard 
of its existence. Pious children who convert un- 
ruly parents are very numerous in the book, as 
are preachers who are turned into the way of 
truth by their own effective preaching. The story 
of the arrest of burglars up to their knees in 
plate, by a single-handed, unarmed, sudden burst 
of impromptu pulpit eloquence, is, we are afraid, 
too highly coloured to guide invaded housekeep- 
ers in a similar emergency. There is a large 
assortment of sermons to pirates and their results; 
death-bed scenes, of scoffers, converted and un- 
converted; and experiences of cannibals, not al- 
together refering to indigestion. 

The style of the book sometimes rises into a 
peculiar force. Speaking of Whitfield the 
preacher, our author says: “ With his preach- 
ing he could galvanise the brickbat from the 
skulking miscreant’s grasp, or sweep down in 
crouching submission or shamefaced silence the 
whole of Bartholomew Fair.” Sometimes the 
style falls to the other extreme of a peculiar 
weakness. Rendering an anecdote of Lord Ches- 
terfield attending a sermon of this preacher, where 
he represented by words and actions a blind man 
tottering over a precipice, our author makes his 
Lordship exclaim, “ Good, good, he's gone.” His 
Lordship, we will answer for it, was never moved 
to utter anything half so weak. His cry was, 
“Good God, he’s gone!” which was a much 
greater compliment to the preacher, although the 
historian dare not record it for family and secta- 
rian reading. 

The book is like all books of its class—sent 
forth with a purpose, but sadly overstepping its 
bounds. It may gratify those who are already 
in the fold—it may light up the fire of enthu- 
siasm in a few weak minds that are already tot- 
tering upon the brink of fanaticism—but it will 
not strengthen the true cause in which the com- 
pilers suppose it is written, nor obtain the sup- 
port of those whose adhesion is worth having. Of 
Mr. W. C. Conant we know little; of Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher we know that he clings tenaciously 
to the already fading skirts of his relative’s Uncle- 
Tom-made reputation. His name upon the title- 
page, little as he has do with it, is put there, we 
presume, to give an extended sale to the book—a 
proof that even pious publishers are not indiffer- 
ent to the usual tricks of business. Notwith- 
standing the large amount of religious enthusiasm 
and external piety that we hear of in New York, 
we also hear that the bowie knife and the revolver 
are as dreadfully popular as ever. Let us hope 
that those who are suddenly cut off by these 
destructive brawls in the midst of life and health, 
belong to the class whose piety is ripe for pluck- 
ing, and not to the unawakened sinners whom 
we have heard so much about through four or five 
hundred pages. 
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The Commerce of India: being a View of the 
Routes successively taken by the Commerce between 


Europe and the East, and of the Political Effects | 


produced by the several Changes. By B. A. 
Irving, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 
Tae direction of the public mind towards India 
is obviously the principal cause of the publica- 
tion of this volume, which is in substance an 
essay written in 1852, in which year it obtained 
the Le Bas prize at Cambridge. It contains “a 
comprehensive view of the various changes which 
have occurred in the routes and character of the 
commerce between Iurope and the distant East,” 
tracing the history of the commerce entertained 
with that country by the ancients, and in modern 
times by the Italians, Portuguese, Dutch, Spanish, 
French, Danes, Swedes, and English. In his 
concluding observations the author recommends, 
as the panacea for all difficulties, whether arising 
from commercial, religious, or natural causes, the 
development of internal transit, by railway and 
other means of communication. In the part re- 
lating to the routes from India to England, we 
have looked in vain for something tending to 
yr light upon the vexed question of the Suez 
anal, 








The Primal Duties ; or, Knowledge, Thought and 
Action. By Ancus Macpuerson (Paisley: 
A. Gardner. London: Houlston and Stoneman) 
—is an endeavour to illustrate the first duties of 
life by biographic examples. Pestalozzi, James 
Watt, Hugh Miller, Wordsworth, and Oberlin 
are adduced as instances of the love of truth as 
opposed to conventionality, the power of self- 
education, the faculty of struggling against 
adverse circumstances, the love of nature, and 
the liberal tendency of Christianity. Finally, 
Christ himself is given as the only perfect model. 
The leading idea of the book is praiseworthy, 
but its working out is sadly obscured behind that 
peculiar form of verbal fog which has been not 
inaptly termed Scotch misticism. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Spencer Horatio Walpole 
Srom the Directors of the Scottish Temperance Leaque 
(Glasgow). The Rise and Progress of Whiskey- 
Drinking in Scotland, and the Working of the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act. By Duncan M'‘Laren, 
Esq. (Glasgow.)—Two pamphlets in answer to 
an address lately addressed to the Home Secre- 
tary by the Licensed Victuallers, praying for 
the repeal of the Forbes Mackenzie Act. The 
substance of the reply is, that the Act has de- 


FOREIGN 


YAINT-MEDARD has been true to his time, 
\O and Paris rejoices. For many days past the 
heat has been intolerable; but the Saint, taking 
pity upon our broiled and wasted condition, has 
interceded for us, according to popular belief, 
and copious showers descend, cooling down the 
atmosphere agreeably, and delighting the heart 
of the farmer especially, who began to implore 
loudly for water. Saint-Médard, be it known, 
stands in the same relation to France as St. 
Swithin to England, and is regarded somewhat 


suspiciously. That is, if rain descend upon his | 


day, however needful at the time, it may descend 
too copiously afterwards. It is not Saint-Médard, 


however, to whom was always attributed the | 


good or evil resulting from his festival. The 


weather-wise people of France had the saying, | 


centuries ago,— 
Sil pleut le jour de Saint-Gervais, 
Quarante jours seront mauvais, 


But when Gregory VI. reformed the calendar, | 


and “stole ten days,” another saint had to be 
found to take the responsibility of Gervais, and 
Médard was the lucky or luckless one. The old 
saying was then replaced by a new one: 

S’il pleut le jour de Saint-Médard, 

Il plent quarante jours plus tard. 

A learned meteorologist has appeared to upset 
this wise saw by modern instances. M. Ad. 
Besigny, from tables published by the Observa- 
tory of Paris, has summed up the number of 
days it has rained in the course of forty days after 
St. Médard’s day (the 8th of June) for thirty 
years, and has arrived at the following result :— 
When it has rained on the 8th June, there has 
been in fifteen years a total of 262 rainy days: onthe 
Contrary, when it has been fair on that day, there 


creased the evils of drunkenness in Scotland, and 
| that the only reason why it does not do more 
good is that it is insufficiently enforced. 

India and the East India Company (Dublin: 
John Keeling. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.)—is a little manual containing a brief account 
of Hindoostan, from Alexander the Great to the 


| 
} 


India Company in its dealings with the natives. 
After reviewing the present state of things in 
India, the writer enjoins toleration of the native 
religions, combined with more strenuous efforts 
to proselytise. 

Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
Ireland. By Artuur Moors. (Dublin: Thom 
& Sons.)—This a paper which was read at the 
last meeting of the British Association, and con- 
tains a plan for bringing Ireland within a system 
of registration, similar in its results to those now 
in operation in England and Scotland. 

The Dwellings of the Poor. By Henry Leacn, 
M.A. (London: A. Heylin.)—This paper, which 
is by the curate of a London parish, is reprinted 
from the London Quarterly Review. 
ble and truthful representation of the deplorable 
state of things among the lower orders of our 





great towns, and goes further towards laying | 


bare the roots of “the great social evil,” than a 


the Examining Boards. By ALEXANDER Harvey 


perused with interest by all who have the wel- 
fare of the medical profession at heart. 
Harvey is a physician of great authority in Scot- 
land, and well qualified to be heard in such 
| matters. He points out the evils which he 
| 


believes to exist in the present system, suggests 
remedial measures, and invokes aid from the 
Scotch Universities. 

| The Indian Mutiny. By Mason R.WILvEerRFORCE 
Brrp. (London: Bosworth and Harrison.)—A 
reprint of two lectures delivered by Major Bird 
at the Southampton Atheneum. These contain 
acareful analysis of the present state of affairs in 
India by a man well qualified by personal obser- 
vation to give an opinion. 
General Sleeman of prejudice, and states that 








have pretended to inform the public. He recom- 
mends conciliatory measures, and, for the past, 
justice tempered with mercy. 


| has been in fifteen years a total of 260 rainy days. | 


| Two days, then, are all that are in favour of the 


| Saint, and on the average of fifteen years he has | 
| only to account for seventeen wet days and a| 


| fraction of a wet day annually. If St. Swithin’s 
| day were tested in the same manner, the calcula- 
| tion would no doubt turn out in favour of his 


| reputation. As regards books and book-makers, | 


| poets and artists, we shall take the liberty of 


| running on with our jottings without any attempt | 


| at order. 
| And first, as he is the first man in Paris, to 
| his own thinking at least, we take Dumas 
| pere, who has come forth with the first 
chapter of his promised work on cookery, 
under the title Cuuserie macaronique, where 
| in he instructs us how to prepare macaroni for 
| the table. Now Alexandre has the sincerity to 
| tells us beforehand that he never swallowed a 
| mouthful of the Neapolitan dainty in his life. 
How then can he tell us how to prepare it, to 
| square with thegeneral palate? As usual, he has 
had a collaborateur—not in Maquet this time, nor 
in Rossini, upon whom he calculated ; but in the 
Marquis de Grillo, the husband of Madame 
| Ristori it is said. The Marquis furnishes the 
| recipe, and Dumas provides the literary dish. 


| M.Arséne Houssaye, author of the highly suc- | 


cessful work, “ Quarante-et-unitme fauteuil de 
l Académie,” has brought forth a new work, caleu- 
lated to add greatly to his literary fame, “ Le Rot 
} 
| 


| sa dynastic.” The title is happily chosen as in- 


| anti-Voltairian critic, “Voltaire is king by the 


| grace of M. Houssaye, not by the grace of | 


God.” Be it so: the author has gone to 





time of Sir T. Roe’s Embassy to the Mogul | 
Emperor (1615); with the history of the East | 


It is a forci- | 


thousand pseudo-sentimental letters in The Times. | 
Four Letters to Sir James Clark on Administra- | 
tive Reform in relation to the Medical Schoo!s and 


(London: J. Churchill.)—These letters will be | 


Dr. | 


Major Bird accuses | 


there is much ignorance displayed by many who | 


Voltaire, sa cour, ses ministres, son peuple, son Dieu, | 


| dicating the contents of the book ; but, says an | 


| Parliamentary Report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to inguire into the best Mode of Distribu- 
ting the Sewage of Towns. (London: Printed by 
| Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—A most interesting 
| blue-book, containing a report of the results 
| arrived at by the Committee of the House of 
| Commons appointed to inquire into the best 
| mode of converting the poisons of the sewers 
into a source of benefit and material wealth. 
| These results are embodied in the statement 
{of an opinion that the fouling of our rivers 
by the discharge of sewage into them is an evil 
which calls for immediate remedy ; that, where it 
is practicable, it is better to apply the sewage 
directly in manuring land; but where this is not 
practicable, it is expedient to employ precipitating 
and disinfecting processes, even if the products 
do not repay the cost of such processes. By these 
two means it is suggested that the nuisance may 
be got rid of, or at least abated. For the metro- 
polis itself a scheme is produced, illustrated by a 
plan. The main features of this consist in con- 
structing an embankment on each side of the 
river, detached from the shore, and allowing of 
basins inside for the accommodation of the barges 
and wharfage. ‘This embankment is to contain 
apparatus for the deodorisation of the sewage and 
the conversion of part of it into valuable manure. 
Tracts for the Manchester School. No. 1. The 
Cotton Dearth By Tuomas BatiantyNe. (Lon- 
don: Statesman office.) A pamphlet reprinted 
from the British Quarterly Review, in which Mr. 
3allantyne, after a careful review of the whole 
question, recommends the manufacturers to apply 
some of their capital to increase the cultivation 
of cotton in India, instead of building mills, which 
| only aggravates the evil. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Celt is very Irish and very anti-English- 
| Everywhere we find hard words about “ our 
Saxon rules,” “‘ British corruption,” and the like. 
There is an article called “ Provincialism Natu- 


ralised ” written entirely in this spirit. The 
general literature of the number, such as “ An 
Incident in the Life of an Irish Artist,” “ The 


Knights of the Pale,” &c., are much better. 

The Phytologist gives an abstract of a valuable 
paper by De Candolle, “ On the Naturalised 
| Plants of Great Britain.” The list of “ Lichens 
| growing near Settle” is continued, and there is 
‘ much general matter of great interest to botanists. 


LITERATURE. 


work conscientiously, and brings out in high 


| relief the grand figure of Voltaire, the great agi- 
tator of the eighteenth century. The author takes 
care to tell his readers that he is not a Vol- 
tairian, for “he is of those who think that the 
best part of the human mind is the divine mind.” 

Les Amours purs, by the Countess de la Tournelle, 
is commended as a work of great purity—such 
| an one as may be admitted into the drawing- 

room to be handled by ladies, which is considered 
| much in these days. The romance of Ernest 
| Feydeau, on the other hand, with the modest title 
of Fanny, is considered as fit only for the moral 
dissecting-room, where a soul stained by sin, a 
heart covered with every putrifying sore, is de- 
monstrated by a clever professor. 

Your article on the Lamartine subscription gave 
great satisfaction to such of the admirers of the 
Univers as understand the English language. The 
article of the Times on the same theme has pro- 
voked a severe one from the pen, of the grand 
purist and self-constituted corrector of the 
morals of the press, M. Granier de Cassagnac, 
who regards it as an impertinence that Printing 
House Square should presume to read France a 
lesson on generosity. M. de Cassagnac considers 
that Lamartine has only himself to blame for his 
misfortunes; that these misfortunes have already 
| had abundant sympathy in France; and that the 

advocacy of the English journal will greatly in- 
jure his cause in the eyes of his countrymen. 

A discovery has been made in Florence, interest- 
| ing to the literary world. A manuscript Dante hes 
been found, supposed to be in the handwriting of 
Petrarch. The Grand Duke ordered the savant, 
Amici, to visit all thelibraries in which there are 
manuscripts of Petrarch, and to take fac-similes 




















by means of photography, in order to com- 
pare them with the manuscript now lighted 
upon. Signor Amici visited in Milan, for this 
purpose, the Ambrosian library, which contains 
a Virgil, copied, it is said, by Boccaccio, but with 
notes in the handwriting of Petrarch. 
the leaves is a note written on the very day when 
Laura died, and mentioning the fact. 

Respecting another poet a discovery has re- 
cently been made. In the Cabinet of Engravings 
of the Imperial Library in Paris there is an 
engraving by Ledoyen, representing the ‘“ Con- 
frerie de VTesclavage de Notre Dame de la 
Charité,” established in the monastery of the 
monks of charity, by Pope Alexander VI. in 
1665. Underneath are eight lines by Moliére, 
which have hitherto escaped the notice of his 
editors. As they deserve, from their merit, to 
be placed on record, and to be better known, 
we transcribe them: 

Brisez les tristes fers du honteux esclavage 

Oi vous tient du péché le commerce honteux, 

Et venez recevoir le glorieux servage 

Que vous tendent les mains de la reine des cieux. 

L’un sur vous, 4 vos sens, donne pleine victoire, 

L‘autre sur vos désirs vous fait régner en roi; 

L’un vous tient aux enfers, et l'autre dans la gloire. 

Hélas! peut-on, mortels, balancer sur Ja choix! 

J.-B. PoQUELIN DE MOLIERE. 

The name of Moliére, by a natural transition, 
leads us to say a word or two about matters 
theatrical. The Odéon is closed for the season; 
the Ristori has left us; but there are theatres 
open still, into which the Parisians pour nightly, 


standing. 
sent in fans. Not a lady in the boxes but 
has her fan costing guineas; not a gri- 
sette in the galleries but has her fan cost- 
ing humble sous; not a dandy who has 
not a spotless mouchoir to display when he wipes 
his brow ; not a gamin who does not pull out a 
sorry foulard for the same necessary purpose. By 
the-by, to the gamin the stage has been shorn of 
oneof its glories by Minister Fould, who has 
“ put down” slang effectually. What with the 
editor of the Réveil on the one hand, and the 
Minister of the Interior on the other, we ought 
to become in time a very moral people. At the 
Opéra-Comique, a one act piece has appeared, 
called Marinette. The idea is Moliére’s, the words 
are Chazot’s, the music Creste’s. It is simple 
enough and funny enough to all who love 
fun and simplicity. The Gaité has produced 
the Pont-Rouge, a very moral drama, in 
which a favourite actress, Mademoiselle Du- 
verger, makes a great figure. The lady, 
however, on the first representation, com- 
mitted a grave error in the eyes of the manager, 
and in those of the authors of the piece, “ the 
two Charleses,” MM. Barbara and Deslys, in 
forgetting that she was taking part in a melo- 
drama, and not ina vaudeville. The lady, in 
short, forgot that she was on the boards of the 
Gaité and not on those of the Palais Royal, to 
which she had been long accustomed. At one of 
the most moving situations, where her husband, 
Gabriel, takes the 30,000 francs from the pocket 
of the drowned man, the actress, until then so 
affecting, so cast down, began to lilt to the un- 
bounded surprise of every one— 

J’ gagn’ dix francs, 

J’ gagn’ dix franes, 

J’ peux m’ livrer & mes penchants! 
J’ gagn’ dix francs, 
J’ gagn’ dix francs, 
J'ai d’ quoi m‘ach’ter des rubans! 

The wits call this act of forgetfulness “ the 
dream of Mademoiselle Duverger.” It is said, 
we cannot tell with what truth, that the prompter 
was instructed to remind the actress of her situ- 
ation on every entry she had to make in the 
course of the evening, by whispering the words, 
“ Gaité! Melodrame! Pont- Rouge!” 

Of art and artists we have on the present oc- 
casion nothing much to say. Three portraits, 
beantiful specimens of textile art from the Gobe- 
lins, those of Philibert Delorme, Eustache Leseur, 
and Mansard, have been placed in their panels 
in the Apollo Gallery of the Louvre. The 
“Long Gallery,” as it is called, is now open to 
its full extent, and presents to the eye a highly 
interesting and instructive history of the art of 
painting. We have here illustrated in chrono- 
logical order the schools of Italy, Spain, Flan- 
ders, Germany, and France. It is worth more 
than a day’s walk to go and visit the Rubens 
Gallery alone, since the pictures have been 
cleaned. They have been, cleaned mind, not re- 
stored—the Direction having very properly ordered 
that the effects of time on these masterpieces of 
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| colouring should not be disguised by the craft of | writings of ancient Egypt, of the cuneiform cha- 


| the picture-cleaner. Where stood the Jardin 
| d’Hiver, on the left-hand side of the Champs 
Elysées, a space has been inclosed to exhibit cer- 
pieces of sculpture from the chisel of a young 
| artist, M. Lechesne, who is now terminating a 
| group representing “Cupid Taming the Animals.” 
| The statues in the gardens of the Tuileries are, 
| it is reported, to receive a new arrangement. 
But wise people here hold their tongues. Some 
individuals have been arrested for imprudent 
criticism, vivd voce, on the transmutations and 
disfigurations now going on in this quarter. 





| 
| 


| One of the large central basins has been emptied 


of its water, and in a few days will be filled with 
earth. 

Taking advantage of the licence we permitted 
to ourselves at the outset, we return to literary 
matters. We mentioned, at the time, that Proud- 
hon’s wild book, in three volumes, De /a justice 
dans la révolution et dans l'église, had beeu-seized. 
Most readers must be aware by this time, that 
he has since been brought before the tribunal of 
Correctional Police, accused of having attempted 
“to destroy morality, religion, and family ties;” 
and further of having, in his petition to the 
Senate respecting the seizure of his book, “ tra- 
duced the Roman Catholic religion established in 
France;” and that he has been condemned to a 
fine of 4000 francs, and three years’ imprison- 
ment. His publishers and printers have been 
variously fined, and sentenced to different 


, “Y> | terms of imprisonment for complicity in his 
to pant and perspire, and be pleased notwith- | 


A good business is being done at pre- | 


guilt. The act of condemnation set forth all 
the peccant passages in the condemned vo- 
lumes. We are of opinion that the publica- 
tion of the act of condemnation will do more 
mischief than would have done the circulation of 
the volumes themselves. We do not pretend to 
justify a single one of Proudhon’s doctrines; but 
we hold that to suppress the book and incarcerate 
the author is not the way to answer them. The 
laws in France respecting the press do not per- 
mit the publication of reports of trials for offences 








committed by the press; but eye and ear wit- 


| nesses speak of Proudhon’s trial as having been 
| exceedingly interesting. The Government was 
| determined to find the communist author guilty, 
}and the Procureur Impérial, M. Cordoén, in 


person led on the charge with his powerful elo- 
quence. The President, M. Berthelin, who is 
highly spoken of for his sagacity, urbanity, 
and spirit of fair play, directed the debate 
with commendable tact. The court was 
crammed with long robes and robes of more 
charming colour. Proudhon is described by 
Frederick Thomas, the advocate, as speaking 
with the solidity of a man who carries a system 
and preaches a doctrine, as having a too great 
disdain for public opinion, and a too great pride 
also. The instrument he handles is not a pen, 
but a battering-ram, with which he advances 
against every wall which offends him. No ob- 
stacle turns him out of his way; right onwards 
he advances, trampling beneath his feet, and 
crushing to pieces in '1is enraged gripe. But his 
pride is of a kind which finds admirers, and 
which produces imitators. His answer to an 
offshoot of nobility who had stirred his bile is not 
yet forgotten: “I have fourteen quarterings of 
peasantry, sir; can you count the same num- 
ber of quarterings of nobility?” In private 
life he is exemplary. It is one full of dis- 
interestedness and good actions. His publishers 
say that it is impossible to find a more loyal 
nature or a firmer friend. He is temperate as a 
Carthusian; has the regularity of a Quaker; lives 
apart ; and is inaccessible to every seduction. 
The young orientalist M. Léon de Rosny, al- 
ready distinguished by his Zntroduction a l'étude 
de la langue japonais, and his Dictionnaire japonais- 
Srangais-anglais, proceeds with the publication 
of a new work, which will prove of great value 
to scholars, Récherches sur Técriture, &c. The 
work is intended to embrace a grand collection 
of alphabets, with fac-similes in colours and gold, 
and with a text giving a variety of archeological, 
philological, and historical information, at once 
curious and useful. M. de Rosny gives an exposé 
of the writing of every people of the ancient 
continent from an epoch 3000 years an- 
terior to our era, down to the present day, 
and much valuable information respecting the 
means employed by the natives of America to 
fix their ideas before the discovery of Columbus. 
We have perused the first numbers of the work, 
treating of the writings of China, of Japan, and 
the Corea, of the picture writings of Mexico and 





Yucatan, of hieroglyphics and of the different 





racters found on bricks and on slabs from the 
celebrated cities of Asia Minor and Persia, from 
Persepolis, Babylon, Nineveh, Armenia, of the 
time of Semiramis, Sardanapalus, Darius, Cyrus, 
&c. These matters are too learned for us to 
speak upon with authority; but the work bears 
upon it incontestable evidence of zeal, industry, 
and ability. 

A curious historical work has just appeared 
under the title Madame de la Marquise de Pompa- 
dour et la société élégante du X VI1le. siécle. There 
has also appeared the first volume of a work of 
more than religious interest : Histoire des trois 
premiers siécles de ’ Eglise chrétienne. The intro- 
duction is devoted to a detailed history of the re- 
ligions and civilisations of the ancient world in 
their relation to Christianity. The author, above 
all, attaches himself to giving an exact idea of 
the state of the popular mind atthe Advent. The 
history of the first century is conducted to the 
close of its first period, which comprehends the 
origin of the Church and all that concerns its 
primitive constitution, and its first external and 
internal struggles. Madame Louise Colet is a 
strong-minded French iady, who pleads in elegant 
and meritorious verses the rights of her sex. 
The Paysanne, the Servante, and the Religieuse are 
neat and vigorous poems. The Corréspondence 
de Boileau et Brossette, edited by M. Laverdet 
aud Jules Janin, will greatly interest those who 
are read in the literature of France at the epoch 
of Boileau, one of the few great poets of France, 
whose works may still be read for their practical 
sagacity and manliness. 

Germany, like ourselves, can boast of its many 
poets for the million. Every week, almost, 
appears a new one. Carl Albert ushers into the 
world Drei Dichtungen (Three Poems), Ludmilla, 
Nero, Ariadne. Of Nero he tells— 

Was in der Brust die Hille ihm erschaffen, 
which is awful enough. Of Ariadne he says— 

Im Auge zieh'n die Blicke heitre Gleise, 

Wie stille Schwiine auf des Wassers Brust, 
which is pretty enough. In Ludmilla, a poem 
of German romantic material, he is perhaps most 
at home. Richard, ein Seelengemdlde (a soul pic- 
ture), by Rudolf Shuster, is a sad waste of time 
and paper. This is a kind of religious poem. 
Richard is a kind of Protestant Walther, whom 
the author permits to sink deep into the slime of 
sin, before Faith enlightens him as to the nothing- 
ness of this world. But again, to make room for 
a lady-poet, with the pretty name of Minna— 
Minna von Madler, whose maiden name is Witte, 
writes a really charming poem, Anna, ein 
liviéndisches Lebensbild (a picture of Livonian 
every-day life.) She carries us into a Livonian 
village, and places before us her heroine in con- 
flict with stern, tyrannical necessity. Madame 
von Midler is a keen observer, and makes Anna 
very interesting, Let us mention a political 
drama, and with the poets we have for the 
present done. Nimrod, ein Trauerspiel (Nim- 
rod, a Tragedy), by Gottfried Kinkel, sets 
forth a variety of modern political dogmas, which 
the general reader will not greatly care to be 
troubled with. The tragedy certainly contains, 
however, many fine passages ; but we have no 
space for quotations. As pleasant a book as can 
be taken up in the way of light reading is from 
the pen of Moritz Hartmann—Lrzdhlungen eines 
Unstdten (Narratives by an unsteady-one—or, 
if you please, by a respectable vagabond.) You 
must follow this writer quickly. He starts from 
a prison-cell in the Parisian prison, Mazas, and, 
in no time, he takes you all the way to Bucharest. 


} Back again you come to Berlin, then to Poland, 


then England, then the Lakes of Como and Geneva, 
then the Lakes of Killarney. He has seen much, 
and of course has much to tell. We shall not 
say how many interesting ladies he introduces 
us to. His more interesting chapters are: 
“Le mie prigione” (in which he narrates his 
arrest in Paris and his experiences in Bu- 
charest, which at the time made some noise 
in the public journals), “ The Samaritan Woman 
and the Patriots,” “The Golden Hair and the 
History of two Kisses,” “ An Indo-Germanic 
History,” ‘ The banished Man,” “ Dur and Moll,” 
“The Lady Consul,” and a most witty one, “ The 
Slipper.” , We conclude with drawing attention 
to Menzel’s Geschichte der letzten vierzig Jahre. 
When Menzel writes, he is sure to find readers. 
He has a brisk, rattling style, and strong likes 
and dislikes. There is nothing negative about 
him. He hates the Jews, abuses emancipation. 
Thiers he always calls “little Thiers,” and the 
“hero of small talk.” Guizot, Thiers, and 
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Dupin, he characterises as the “ miserable men 
who have dared to play so long the History of 
France.” He rejoices in that Napoleon destroyed 
the independence of the University professors. 
Louis-Philippe is “the hoary usurer.” In short, 
good reader, if you wish to find good abuse well 
laid on, peruse the pages of Wolfgang Menzel. 





GERMANY. 


Freundschaftliche Briefe von Goethe und seiner 
Frau, &c. (Familiar letters from Goethe and | 
his Wife to Nicolaus Meyer, in the years 1800- 
1831.) Leipzig: Hermann Hartung. 

Amone the many collections of Goethe-corres- 

pondence this is perhaps the smallest in bulk, and 

from an intellectual point of view the least 
significant, that has been given to the world. 

Yet the students of Goethe’s biography will 

readily indorse the prefatory dictum of their 

editor, that, as these letters “open up to us a 

glimpse of Goethe’s domestic and family life in 

Weimar, such as is afforded in no other corres- 

pondence, they offer, as a not unimportant | 

contribution to Goethe-literature, much that is | 
valuable in its novelty.” The anonymous editor | 
might have substituted with perfect truth “in | 
no other work” for the words “in no other cor- | 
| 
| 





respondence” of the passage just quoted. A 
few scanty notices of Goethe’s wife are all that | 
are given, or probably could be given, in the most | 
elaborate biographies of the poet; as those, for | 
instance, by the German Viehoff, and the English | 
Lewes, published before these letters to Meyer | 
had appeared. Here, for the first time, so far as | 
we are aware, she figures in print as a letter- | 
writer, displaying pretty freely her own character, 
and incidentally throwing curious light on the 
household life of the author of “Faust.” It 
would be absurd to pretend that Goethe’s wife 
exercised any great influence on the poet’s in- 
tellectual development, or was a very remarkable 
person. Still, all that relates to great men 
in their domestic as in their public and inner | 
life, is welcome. In days like these above all, | 
when indefatigable literary inquirers find en- | 
couragement to hunt up the biography of Pope’s | 
great-grand-uncle’s grandfather, these truly | 
“familiar” letters from Goethe and his wife will | 
not lack a friendly reception and a proper | 
appreciation. 
The “ Nicolaus Meyer” to whom the letters are 
addressed is not to be confounded with the well- | 
known friend of Goethe’s, Heinrich Meyer, who | 
figures conspicuously in the “Annalen” and | 
much of the published correspondence of the | 
poet. Sooth to say, the editor himself, who gives 
an interesting biographical sketch of the corre- 
spondent of Goethe and his wife, is obliged to 
confess, with excusable surprise, that “neither | 
by Goethe himself, in his works and published | 
letters, nor by Goethe’s friends anywhere, is | 
there mention made of a man who was for so | 
many years in confidential relation with the | 
prince of poets.” Meyer belonged to an esti- 
mable and reputable family of Bremen, the free | 
and thriving Hanseatic town. Destined for the | 
medical profession, he went, a youth of twenty- | 
two, to complete his studies at the famous uni- 
versity of Jena, and he soon made the acquaint- | 
ance of the great poet of neighbouring Weimar, 
then in his fiftieth year. Besides his devotion to | 
comparative anatomy, which deeply engrossed | 
Goethe, Meyer must have possessed some very | 
attractive qualities, for he became at once an | 
inmate of the poet’s house, in which he spent the | 
winter of 1799-1800. Settling afterwards as a | 
physician at Bremen, and subsequently at Min- 


| prised to receive from you the barrel of oysters. 


| portable victual. 


there was friendly communication between them; 
and when one of Meyer’s sons, grown up and in- 
tended for an artist, visited Weimar, the aged 
poet performed towards him all the kind offices 
which, thirty years before, he had shown to the 
father. Meyer himself died, full of years and 
honours, in 1855. 

In his wicked review of “ Wilhelm Meister's 
Apprenticeship,” when it first appeared in English 
in Carlyle’s translation, the late Lord Jeffrey 
made fun of the endless references which it con- 
tained to eating and drinking. Indeed, his Lord- 
ship, to account for the abundance of details | 
respecting the pleasures of the table, framed the 
theory more ingenious than correct, that German 
authors, being all poor and hungry, naturally | 
allowed their imaginations to run riot in pictures | 
of feasting and gormandising. His Lordship | 
might have learned from this Meyer correspon- | 
dence that Goethe’s social position was not such as | 
he fancied it to be; but he would certainly have | 
made merry with its continued allusions to the 
good things of the table. Between Goethe in | 
inland and ill-provided Weimar, and Meyer in | 
the well-stocked emporium-town of Bremen, there | 
is the strangest interchange of presents and | 
commissions. Goethe, for the most part, sends | 
literary and artistic wares, books and prints, 
pictures and medals. Meyer reciprocates with 
the palatable products and delicacies of North | 
Germany. Counsels as to poetic and scientific | 
study from the master alternate curiously with 
acknowledgments of the receipt of good things 
sent by the disciple. How Lord Jeffrey would 
have laughed at such expressions as the following 
from the author of “ Faust:’—“ We were sur- 





It arrived during the warm weather, and the 
contents were most enjoyable.” Or this :—“ The 
welcome present of the barrel of herrings arrived | 
appropriately at the right time, as this food was | 
then considered here rather a rarity.” Again:— 
“T shall only announce the due arrival of the | 
wine and butter, the most delightful products 
of the earth, since with us butter is used in the 
place of oil.” The critic of the Edinburgh Review 
would scarcely have failed to contrast with | 
Goethe's gustatory enthusiasm the cold tone of | 
the following note, which announced his too-tardy 
marriage. ‘The battle of Jena, fatal to the inde- 
pendence of Germany, was fought on the 14th 
Oct. 1806. The occupation and sack of Weimar 
ensued. On the 20th, Goethe writes to Meyer | 
the following note, and announces, as will be 
observed, his marriage in a postscript! The 
“reigning Duchess” is her Serene Highness of 
Weimar, and “the Emperor” the First Napo- 
leon. 





| 


Weimar, the 20th October, 1806. 

Weare alive! Our house escaped as by a miracle 
the sack and conflagration. The reigning Duchess 
has with us survived the terrible hours. Her we have 
to thank for some hope of future weal, and for the | 
actual preservation of the Schloss. The Emperor 
arrived on the 15th. G. 

It is noteworthy that these days of calamity were 
accompanied and illuminated by the liveliest sun- 
shine. 

To brighten these melancholy days, I and my 
little house-friend yesterday formally entered into the 
state of holy matrimony ; with which notification I beg 
of you to dispatch to us store of butter and other trans- 


And hereby hangs the tale—which is partly 
kuuown to English readers of “ Lewes’ Life of 
Goethe.” Many years before, Christiana Vul- 
pius, “a little blooming blonde,” of social posi- 
tion much inferior to Goethe’s, had taken up 
her abode with him. ‘The moral tone of Weimar 
and Germany was not as that of England is, or 





| was deeply moved. 


by a marriage which legitimised their only child. 
Yet, although for Goethe’s sake Christiana re- 
ceived some social recognition in their pre-ma- 
trimonial days, there was ever present with her 
the consciousness of her true position. There is 
a deep moral in such expressions as the follow- 
ing, in letters to Meyer, whom she clung to, even 
at a distance, as a true and early friend: 

The Geheimerrath (privy councillor, her custo- 
mary designation for Goethe) has now for three 
months scarcely had an hour of good health, and 
there are even times when we cannot help thinking 
that he must die. Just think of me then, who, be- 
sides yourself and the Geheimerrath, have not a friend 
upon this earth—and you, dear friend, at such a dis- 
tance, are as good as lost tome. You can fancy, if 
such a calamity befell—and I stand so quite alone— 
how it would go with me. 

And again: 

O God! when I think that a time may come when 
I shall stand so quite alone, many a fair hour is 
spoilt for me. 

In the lady’s correspondence, of course, even 
more than in Goethe’s own, there are constant 
demands for butter, lampreys, port-wine, French 
wine, and missives announcing that marmalade 


| and Weimar fruits have been dispatched to the 


absent friend. Withal, in Christiana’s slip-shod, 
free-and-easy letters, there are the traces of a 
woman far from altogether frivolous, and by no 
means uncultivated. Gossip there is, and great 
anxiety for lampreys; but a devotion to Goethe and 
his comfort pervades it all. Christiana did not 
suffer the misery which she foreboded, of sur- 
viving Goethe; but other and self-inflicted cala- 
mities were in store for her. She lived with him 
as his wife, no longer subscribing herself “ Chris- 
tiana Vulpius” but “ Christiana von Goethe,” for 
ten years; but during the last three of these 
there are no notes to Meyer. The unhappy 
woman succumbed to a passion for stimulants. 


| Often did Goethe’s friends seek to persuade him 
| to put her away, but he steadily refused. 


Frau von Goethe (says the editor of the present 
volume) died on the 6th of June, 1816. Her husband 
A. von Sternberg, in his recent 
‘* Memoirs,” avers that Goethe, the ever-composed, 
knelt by her bed-side in a state of distraction, grasp- 
ing her hands, and exclaiming, “‘ You will not for- 
sake me. No! no! you cannot forsake me.” 

Probably the fatal habit was contracted in 
those earlier hours of remorse, or bitter appre- 
hension, for which Goethe was responsible. Nor 
was this his solitary punishment. His only 
son, a man of talent and promise, inherited his 
mother’s vice, and died a miserable death, when 
the father, in his 82nd year, was himself nearing 
the grave. For the second time Goethe’s heart 
was broken. Great poets, as well as small 
prosaists, must obey the laws that govern the 
world and society, or accept, like their less 
gifted fellow-mortals, the stern penalties of dis- 
obedience. 





ITALY. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Rome, May 17th. 
The late Mr. Bartholomew, and Studios of Sculpture 
in Rome. 

GENERAL regret has been excited among those 
interested in art and artists here, by the event 
which has added to the obituary of the present 
month the name of a sculptor, cut off prematurely 
in 4 career of high success and promise, Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, a native of the United States, who 
had, particularly within the last five years, at- 
tained more than common distinction, and was 
esteemed as one who had accomplished much, 


den, Meyer approved himself through life an | as it is even now among our Teutonic kinsmen. | but given proof of possessing powers from which 
effective man and a useful citizen. He combined | Chri8tiana Vulpius had not changed her maiden | greater accomplishments might be expected. He 
with a large practice an active zeal for philan- | name when Meyer lived in the Goethe-house. | died at Naples, aged about thirty-six, shortly 
thropy, and for the cultivation both of science | Yet that respectable physician, with a wife and | after his arrival in that city in quest of health, 


and literature. He edited for upwards of thirty | family, thought it no harm to correspond with | Which had long failed him, the at 


years a weekly paper at Bremen; and German | 
literature owes to him a valuable edition of the 
Low-Dutch epic, ‘‘ Hennink de Hahn,” as well as 
various novels and poems. Germany holds many | 
such men; and Goethe’s circle of acquaintance | 
must have been a valuable one, when Nicolaus | 
Meyer was one of its least noticeable members. 
After his departure from Weimar, Meyer saw 
Goethe seldom in the flesh. Once he had re- 
solved to settle in the German Athens. The 
Duke of Weimar named him a “ Rath” (council- 
lor), and a house was taken for him by Goethe 
right opposite hisown. Circumstances, however, 


intervened to prevent the realisation of the pur- 
pose, 


But almost to the end of Goethe’s life 


her as with a friend; and from her own letters it | 
is evident that her position did not prevent the | 
great folks of Weimar, and the literary notabili- 
ties of Germany, from visiting the house where 
she was hostess. What seems strangest of all | 
to our English notions, she, with their only child | 
August, a boy of six, accompanied Goethe on a 

visit to his mother at Frankfort, his native city, | 
and where the elder Frau Goethe occupied an | 
eminent social position. Christiana Vulpius has 
been often described as a dance-loving and plea- 
sure-enjoying little lady, who nevertheless paid 
great attention to Goethe’s comfort and econo- 
mics, and at last whose devotion to him during 
the French occupation of Weimar he recognised 


tack which 
proved fatal being one of bronchitis. For several 
years his appearance had been that of one des- 
tined to a short life, and the feebleness of his 
frame enhanced admiration for the energies 
manifest in his works, his application to art 
being fervent, indefatigable, and enthusiastic. 
His studio had long been among those most 
attractive to visitors of taste, and during late 
years had been filled by works on subjects very 
various, but all displaying ability of treatment. 
One of the most admired was, and still is (for 
it remains here, though recently sold at advan- 
tageous terms), a beautiful and highly interest- 
ing statue of “Eve Penitent.” The “Genius 
of Commerce,” for some public place in a princi- 
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pal American city, is another statue remarkable 
for spirited originality and a certain boldly ap- 
propriate character; and “Ganymede” carried 


away by the eagle, “Sappho” with the lyre, are | 
others that may well claim attention in this studio. | 


The works recently finished and now in pro- 


gress at the studios of sculpture here are | 


numerous. Within the last twelve months have 


been erected in Roman churches three monu- | 
ments, all executed here, to illustrious men— | 


Tasso, Cardinal Mai, and the sculptor Finelli. 


The first, by Fabris, had been in the studio some | 


years before its final location, after a sub- 
scription had slowly supplied the requisite funds, 
in a richly adorned chapel at St. Onofrio, the 
church of that Jeronymite monastery where the 
great poet spent his last days and left his mortal 
remains, 
ment in your pages, and can only add that, seeing 


it now in its completed state, I find it impossible | 
to bestow “a single sous” of approbation to | 


qualify ‘the unfavourable opinion formerly ex- 
pressed. 

The monument to the Cardinal, by Benzoni, I 
have already described, as truly worthy of both 


the illustrious scholar and the artist, whose name | 


stands now, among Italian sculptors, only second 
to Tenerani’s. That to Finelli is by Rinaldi, 
whose design was preferred in a competition, and 
erected in St. Bernardo, a church formed within 
part of the ruins of the Diocletian Baths. It 
presents the deceased  sculptor’s portrait 
statue, with two allegorical female figures, and 
several reliefs, one reproducing Finelli’s most 
admired group, now at Turin, of St. Michael and 
the vanquished Satan—assuredly one of the 
grandest productions of modern Italian art. 
Tenerani’s monument to Pius VIIT., now con- 
siderably advanced, promises to throw into shades 
of obscurity all but the few by Canova and 
Thorwaldsen among the Papal mausolea at St. 
Peter’s. It is to be placed in an aisle above the 
entrance to the corridor of the sacristy, and con- 
sists of a group, comprising the Saviour, Saints 


represented sitting on a throne, at the summit, 
with arms extended to receive in mercy the 


suppliant presented to Him by the two Apostles, | 


whose figures stand laterally to the basement of 
this principal statue, that of the Pope being placed, 
kneeling, at a lower level. 

putation was raised high by his two groups, the 
“'Traitorous Kiss of Judas” and the “ Ecce 
Homo,” both in the atrium of the “Scala Santa,” 
has lately finished a “Pietd,” or group of the 
Virgin, St. John, and the Magdalene, with the 
Dead Christ, to be executed in terra cotta, for a 
rural church now being built in one of the moun- 
tain districts near Rome—a fine composition, in 
which the various expressions of sorrow are well 
contrasted with the calm awfulness of death. 
But another work, generally spoken of by the same 
title, though more properly to be called a “ Depo- 
sition from the Cross,” by Achtermann (a German 
artist long resident here), has excited greater 
attention, and received unanimous praises of late. 
This is a colossal group in marble, representing 
the moment when Joseph of Arimathea lowers 


SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


At the Linnean Society a communication was 
read noticing the destruction of a hive of bees by 
parasitic fungi, generated in the abdomens of the 
insects; a similar circumstance was mentioned as 
causing the death of flies in autumn. Professor 
Huxley made a communication relative to the 
structure of the nautilus, pointing out several 
errors in previous descriptions, and showing 4 


point of great interest as to a provision in the body | 


for bathing the internal organs with sea-water, by 
means of an external aperture through which the 
water is admitted. Some fossilised tubes found 
in the London clay at Highgate were exhibited: 


these tubes generally contained cylinders of clay, | 
at the bottom of which were discovered, the | 


dried skins of worms, the worms even in some 
instances being alive. A communication was 
made of the discovery of large equisetums near the 
banks of theriver Amazon. This plant fossilised 
abounds in coal formations, and was believed to be 
extinct. These plants were twenty feet high, the 
stem being about the thickness of a man’s wrist. 


I have already mentioned this monu- | 


| the body from the cross, St. John and the of founders of religious orders at St. Peter’s) by 
| Virgin receiving its burden, whilst the Magdalene | Galli; a “Guardian Angel with a Child,” by 
| kneels to kiss its feet. The effect is striking—I | Bienaimé ; “Adam and Eve,” in the first moments 
might say, dramatic—at the first glance exciting | of remorse after their fall, by Imhoff; the “ Angel 
interest and emotion by a pathos simply but | smiting the First-born,” by Gnaccherini; the 
forcibly expressed, and that sense of reality which | “ Angel and Sleeping Child,” by Spence ; the 
cannot but partake of the sublime, when such is | “ Return of the Prodigal,” by Mozier. Obici has 
the subject brought palpably before us. It is des- | nearly finished, in the marble, his “St. John 
tined for a chapel in the cathedral of Munster, | preaching in the Wilderness,” to form a com- 
whither the artist is going to superintend its | panion to Michel Angelo’s statue of Christ on 
erection. The Pope visited his studio expressly | the opposite side of the high altar in the prin- 
to see this remarkable work, with whose merits | cipal Dominican church here. It is a striking 
the illustrious visitor expressed himself highly | and very finely-characterised figure, with a cer- 


| pleased ; and another critic, whose authority | tain wild grandeur of aspect that seems to 
. . . ry 4 J 
| rests on very different claims, Mrs. Jameson, | admonish, to prophesy, and denounce. Theartist’s 


has spoken very highly, within my hearing, of | idea of the subject, as he explained it to me, is 
this, the most admirable group Achtermann | that it should present a type of manly vigour 
has yet completed. He has executed another | and beauty, only toa degree subdued and ema- 
“ Pieta,” with thesole figures of Mary and the dead | ciated by the effects of a mortified life. Turning 
Christ, already placed in the same cathedral of | to works whose subjects do not partake of the 
Munster; and it is to sacred subjects that he | sacred character, I might particularise many of 
principally devotes himself. The preference for | merit and interest among late productions in 


| such is, indeed, becoming more marked, to judge | sculpture belonging to the poetic and mythologic 


from the present contents of several studios here. | provinces—as the ‘Erminia,” ‘Rinaldo and 
Imhoff, a Swiss, and Hoffmann, a German, almost | Armida,” “ Cassandra,” the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
e1:tirely devote themselves to this class of Scrip- | “Jeanne d’Are,” by Rinaldi, a veteran but still 
tural or other sacred subjects. By the latter | most energetic artist. His portrait statue of Ade- 
was finished, some time ago, what struck me as | laide Ristori as the Comic Muse will be regarded 


| decidedly the most original and effective work of | with more interest now than when first exhibited, 


his I had ever seen—St. John seated at the | and may be supposed an admirable likeness of 
feet of Christ, looking up into the face of the | the great actress as she looked some twenty 
Divine Master, for whose accents he seems to | years ago. Gajassi’s “ Bacchante,” slumbering 
wait with tender reverence, full of love and trust, | in the fatigue after a mystic frenzy, is an elabo- 
that seem corresponded to in the benign dignity | rately-finished figure, lately executed in the 
with which those accents are conveyed. Many of | clay, with something poetic in the dreamy languor 
the finest and now most generally admired | of the head and whole attitude, but not, I 
works of Tenerani and Benzoni are in subject | thought, altogether pleasing, and likely to be 
either sacred or religious—as (by the former) the | objected to, in some countries at least, on grounds 
“Deposition from the Cross,” the “ Angel of the | of delicacy. He has designed a monument to 


Jacometti, whose re- | 


Resurrection,” the “ Martyrdom of Eudorus and 


| Cymodocea;” and (by the latter) the “ Madonna” | 


of the Immaculate Conception, the ‘ Assump- 
tion,” the “Infant Mary” instructed by her 


| Mother, and “ Eve ” at the first moment of temp- | 
Peter and Paul, and the Pontiff—the Divine Being | 


tation. Luccardi has lately been finishing three 
statues, all possessing dignity and beauty, for the 
cathedral of his native city, Udine—a “ Madonna 
and Child,’ a “St. John Baptist,” and “the 
Saviour,” with arms extended in act of blessing. 
This artist’s name may be remembered, as a 
good deal brought into notice about three years 


| ago, when his monument to Metustasio was 


erected at Vienna, in the church where that 
poet’s remains are laid. He has a studio filled 
with a great variety of works on subjects sacred 
and profane, poetic and mythologic ; among 
others, a small model for a group of the “ Death 
of Abel,” that struck me as one of the finest in 
conception. I may mention, as sculptures be- 
longing to the same class, produced within recent 


Palladio, destined for a piazza at Vicenza, con- 
sisting of a single portrait statue, standing calm 
and self-collected, wrapt in a mantle, on a lofty 
pedestal—thus to supply the want of a public 
memorial to the celebrated architect, no sculp- 
tured record to whom has yet been erected, except 
in the cemetery where his remains lie, at the 
same city. Gajassi’s “St. George,” as he now 
styles a figure in medieval armour, originally 
intended for the personification of military 
prowess on a monument to Bolivar erected at 
Lima, is one of his most successful—quite the 
beau idéal of the romantico-heroic. In the pro- 
vince of poetic subjects may be classed a pleasing 
and graceful statue, begun during the winter by 
Mr. Cardwell—‘“ Cinderella,” in act of trying 


on the momentous slipper, with a costume of 


light drapery, simple enough for her humble 
station, yet treated in a manner suitable to the 
dignity of this art; and as she looks down with 
| an expression of pleased surprise, exciting interest 


years in Rome, all more or less successful and | by the character of purity and sweetness happily 


interesting—“ Jephthah and his Daughter,” by 


| displayed in this figure. Another recent work of 


Wolff; the “Magdalene at the feet of Christ,” | this artist, full of life and vigour, is a ‘“‘ Hunter,” 
and the “Parable of the Ten Virgins” (repre- | kneeling with one knee on the vanquished stag, 
sented in two figures only), by Rinaldi; the same | seizing its antlers, and with one hand blowing 
subject (executed previously), by Shakspeare | the horn to summon his comrades, executed on a 


Wood; an “Ecce Homo” and “St. Francesca Ro- 
mana (the latter now filling its place in the series 


small scale in bronze, and recently ordered by 
' the Marquis of Londonderry. C. J. H. 


A paper by Dr. Williamson, at the Ethnological 


| Society, on “the frontal view of the skull generally, 
| and particularly on the form of the anterior nasal 


aperture, as a means of assisting in distinguish- 
ing the various races of men,” led to considerable 
discussion. 
peculiar, not depending on frontal development 
| alone, but embracing also the top of the skull 
and the measurement of the base. According to 
| this view the human race was divided into four 
classes—the first having the smallest nasal aper- 
ture, the eyes closer together, and the form of the 
head oval; the second exhibiting the cranium flat- 
ter and the eyes more apart; the third includes an 
overhanging and forbidding brow; inthe fourth the 
face is flat, while the orbits of the eyes and thenasal 
aperture are of the largest size. This classifica- 
tion, however, was found to produce strange 


anomalies, as Europeans and New Zealanders, | 
whites and blacks, were then confounded together. | 
It was suggested that classification according to | 


phrenological development would produce a more 
| correct mode of estimating the difference of 
‘skulls. At all events, a new field of investiga- 


This mode of viewing the skull is | 


ART, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &c. 


tion has been opened, which may prove of value 
in future ethnological inquiries. 

A correspondent of the Lahore Chronicle an- 
nounces the fact that gold is found in all the 
rivers of the Punjab, before they leave the lower 
range of the Himalaya. ‘The spot usually chosen 
by the native washers is the junction of small 
tributary streams with the main rivers, The 
process is rude in the extreme: some sand and 
gravel is scooped up by the hand, and placed in a 

| wooden platter, and then subjected to several 
washings; yet even in this way the washers con- 
trive to earn from two to four annasaday. The 
gold has never been found in any other shape than 
that of minute dust. 

A description appears in the Stirling Journal 
of a new machine named a guanometer, invented 
by Mr. R. Smith, analytical chemist, of Black- 
ford, for the purpose of testing the quality of 
guano and other manures. The guanometer is 
divided into four degrees, each of ten parts. A 
measure tube is filled with the guano to be 
| tested, previously reduced to powder; this tube 

is nearly filled with water, which is stirred up 
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and then allowed to settle. When the guanometer 
is placed in it, the surface of the water will indi- 
cate the degree upon the scale of the quantity of 
soluble matter contained in the guano. Should 
the guanometer indicate two degrees and two 
parts, the guano is of excellent quality; but if it 
indicates only one degree and three or six parts, 
the sample is generally adulterated with pounded 
limestone, brick dust, clay, or other valueless 
materials, 

A model of an autographic telegraph, the in- 
vention of Signor Bonelli, the director of Sardi- 
nian telegraphs, was exhibited at the late exhibi- 
tion of the manufactures of the Sardinian States, 
held at Turin. In a machine on one side of a 


room, a slip of prepared paper, looking as if 
silvered, and on which a sentence is written, is 
inserted. This machine communicates with 


another at a little distance by an electric wire; a 
slip of yellow paper, inserted between two small 
rollers, receives in its passage a green stripe, upon 
which appears the fac-simile of the writing on the 
paper put into the first machine. It is stated 
that this is effected by a chemical and electrical 
combination, and, although only at present tried 
across a room, is nevertheless considered applica- 
ble for any distance or for submarine communi- 
cation. 

The council of the Institute of Actuaries have 
determined to apply the interest of a legacy 
bequeated by Mr. Messenger, amounting to 
180 7. 3s. 11d. three per cent. consuls, as a prize 
to be competed for by the Associates, for the best 
essay on any subject selected by the Council. 

CuemicaL Socrery, May 20.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
C.B., president, in the chair. Messrs. W.C. Paterson 
and G. Parry were elected Fellows. Dr. Angus Smith 
read a paper “On the Air of Towns.” The author 
had not been able to detect ozone in Manchester; but 
at some little distance it was easily recognisable when 
the wind was not blowing from the tewn. The air 
of Manchester was always acid, and the rain-water 
so acid as immediately to redden litmus infusion. 
The author employed permanganate of potass as a re- 
agent for estimating the amount of organic matter in 
the air. Among other results he found that a detinite 
amount of a standard solution of the salt was de- 
colorised by 22 measures of air from the high ground 
in the neighbourhood of Preston ; by 9 measures of 
air from an open street in Manchester; by 5} mea 
of air from between some small houses on ‘the banks 
of the Medlock river; by 2 measures of air from a 
closed carriage full of passengers ; and by 1 measure 
of air from the back yard of a house in a low. and 
closely-built neighbourhood. A very noticeable dif- 
ference was observed when blood was agitated with 








sures 


aux Rochers,” the property of the Earl of Suffolk, 
which we believe we saw in this gallery not many years 
ago. Faded and embrowned by age, it is still a work 
of extraordinary power and beauty. What must it 
have been when the flesh colours were in their first 
lustre, and when the flowers, rocks, and details now 
scarcely discernible, but which the painter laboured 
with so much care, were as they first came from his 
hand. Of not less importance than the last-men- 
tioned picture, some may think of more, is a copy of 
the celebrated ‘ Last Supper,” made by a pupil of 
Lionardo, D’Oggione, and which is, we presume, the 
most valuable existing record of that now lost work. 
The ravages which time and neglect, and worse still, 
the destructive ignorance of Italian monks, have made 
upon the original work, have been the abundant 
theme of indignant expostulation. Something 
does indeed still exist on the convent wall, but 
it cannot be called Lionardo’s painting. Here we 
have a really noble full-sized copy in all the brilliancy 
of its original colour, with no arms or legs cut away 
nor surfaces peeled off. This fine work belongs to 
the Royal Academy, and has apparently been lately 
cleaned with care. It is a pity that it does not occupy 
a place, if only as a lodger, in the National Gallery. 
Two very interesting studies of heads for the 
picture, attributed to Lionardo himself, 

The “ Virgin and Child” (5) does not look powerful 
enough for Lionardo, but we will not undertake to 
say whether his hand may not appear in it. The 
face of the Virgin resembles somewhat that of the 





Virgin in No. 6, attributed to Luini, the pupil of 
Lionardo, The pictures (8) and (11) are both more 
| of the Luinitype. There are several curious works 
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fj of St. Catherine (22), and the Magdalen 
(24), we prefer to the larger works. The cin 
and C hild with Saints” (27) by Marco Palmigiani, 
(15183—1537) is a remarkable work. It is in- 
structive to see how these early painters worked 


over the subject again and again, striving 
at expression rather than variety. A strange ideal 
world was that in which they lived and worked, 
peopled with saintly personages wrapt in meditation. 
These productions, hard and crude as they are, have 
a certain air of solemnity in their very oddity and 
jueness. The Italians of those days could not 
have been a very beautiful race, if x judge by the 
models which the painters chose, or by the portraits 
which they ve left us. Look, for instance, at 
“ Tsotta di Rimini” (17), by Pietro della Francesca 
no doubt, thought a beauty in 
by Ortolano, 


i < Lorenzo di Credi, 
Filippo Lippi, Luca Signorelli, Nicola da Faenza, 
Sandro Botticelli, and Benozzo Gozzoli, all 
belonging to the earlier part of the 16th century, 
may be compared here with those of a later date, 
when painters had become more worldly and 
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difterent varieties of air. Contrary to we om 
the air of the town was found to exert a greater | 
reddening effect than the air of ee seashore. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCI 
Monday, June 14, —Arehite ts,8 p.m. 1. “The Dis 

Mr. Bur; gess’ Paper will be resumed. 2. Mr. Wyatt fa | 

| 






TIES FOR 





ussion on 


worth, ** Notes on the Assumed use of Chestnut limber 
in the Carpentry of Old Buildings.”’- (ieogra hic: 
l. Messrs. Green, Hahn, and Rath, ‘* Acco unt of 7 
pedition from Damara Land to the Ovampo, in Search of 
the River fog * 2 Lieut. C. A, C. De Creepy, 

‘Ascent of the River Limbong, Borneo.”’ 3. r. Thomas 
“On the Fine Regions of the Trade Winds 4 
Southern Dis- 





Hopkins, 
Mr. J. Turnbull Thomson, “ Survey of the 
tricts of Otago, New Ze aland.”’ 

Tuesday, 15,—Statistical, 8 p.m, 1. Mr. Welton, “ On_ the 
Occupations of the Peop e of England and Wales.” 
Mr. Willich, **On the Population of = nglane at and Fr 
3. Mr. Roberts, * R Report on the C " » Bienfa 
at Frankfort, 185 

Wednesday, Na Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Thursday, 17.—Philosop phies al ¢ lub, 54 p.m.—Antiqua 8 
p.m.—Linnzan, 8 p —( hemi al, 8 p.t Dr. Hofma 
“On Ammonia.’ Phil ological, 8 p. m.Ro } 

Saturday, 19.--Asiatic, 2 p.m. 














ART AND ARTISTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
} 


ition at the British Institution, of the works | 

rs and of deceased British artists, | 
opened this week. The collection is, on the whole, 
of considerable interest. Of masters of the early 
talian schools there is an unusual display. The 
additions lately made to the National Gallery have 
called public attention a good deal to this class of 
works; and the number and importance of those 
which are now congregated at the British Institution 
shows how rich this country has become in speci- 
mens of this kind. Forme rly the Dutch masters, 
and the works of the later Italian schools, were the 
highest aspiration of private collectors. Now 
it seems the at Italy is ransacked for the works 
of painters whose very names were hardly known 
among us afew years ago. There is here a wonder- 
ful gathering of the paintings of Lionardo da Vinci 
and. his se hool. Original works from the hand of 
the master himself are of the utmost rarity. It is 
well known that he did not himself produce a very 
large number. That which has the highest pre- 
tensions to anthenticity here is the “ Vierge 
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luxurious. Most of these important 
Alexander Barker, Esq.. 
sor of a beautiful work of Giorgione (34), 
ig the portraits of himself, his mistress, and 

The woman is evidently the same as the one 
who figures as the mistress of Titian, in the well 
known painting by that artist. Byron notices this 
picture, which he saw in the Manfrini pal ace, and 
calls the portraits those of Giorgione, his wife, and 
son. 


The middle room is devoted principally to the 
Dutchmen, and contains two or three fine portraits 


the property of 


the pos 





conte 


pupil. 





| by Rembrandt; a grand, mellow, sunshiny landseape 
| by Both; a capital ‘ Cowshed” (88), by Tenie “ig 
| Besides the se are two charming saints by Murillo, 

“St. Justa” (71), and “St. Rufina” (78), and a very 


large and singular pict ure, by the same master, en- 
titled in the Catalogs ‘A Saint with two Monks 
walking on the water” (99). Has the name of the 

saint passed into obl ivion? We would like to know 
something about so strange ahistory. It appears to us 
that the party are not exactly walking, but sailing 
pon the water upon an outspread cloak, and we 
have some faint recollection of having read of the 
occurrence somewhere. On the shore are two or 
three fishermen, and some gamins who do not appear 
to be surprised by the transaction, and are not even 
looking towArds the The work is a singular 
specimen of Spanish realism. Itis painted with bold 
nonchalance, nothing religious or saintly aboutit—it is 
a plain setting forth of an occurrence which the 
painter himself might be supposed to have witnessed 
one day upon the coast. The sea behind forms a 
spacious background, and gives great largeness to 
the picture. 

The south room brings us toa more modern stage of 
art; we find ourselves in company with Reynolds 





water. 








and Gainsborough, Wilson and Moreland, of all of 
whom there are pleasing specimens. An early 
landscape by Reynolds (177) shows us the prin- 
ciples upon whic h he began his career. It is an 


imitation of the blackened backgrounds which he 
had seen in works of the Venetian school. Pro- 
bably it may be taken from some picture of Titian’s, 
thickly coated with dust and varnish, and which the 
pain , himself would hardly have recognised as his 
own, Gainsborough, Wilson, and Moreland, are all 


nearly as conventional, and seem to have looked at 
nature but in a limited way. 


The landscape by 


are also here. | 


pictures are | 
who is also |} 





Turner (167) shows the turning point, when a new 
order of things began. Still, in spite of all, we 
believe that these three representatives of the English 
school of the eighteenth century will continue to hold 
their own for years to come. ‘There is, in truth, 
no ultima ratio in art, except the individual 
genius of the artist. You may prove logically, 
certain principles being assumed, that Wilson 
is false, conventional, unnatural; still the mellow 
warmth of his evening skies will give pleasure. 
Gainsborough’s trees may acknowledge no physiolo- 
gieal laws; but they will continue to make the hearts 
of unsophisticated beholders expand with a kind of 
affection towards the man who painted them. Here 
is a charming little sleeping child (150), by Hilton— 
a perfect gem of its kind; an early work by Uwins, 
a “Neapolitan Mother mourning over her Dead 
Child ” (186), a masterpiece of Rembrandt-like effect. 
Two groups of George III. and Family, by Zoffany, 
are acurious record of the costume and taste of the 
last century. Of architectural painting “ The Pan- 
theon” (107), by Pannini, and “ St. Mark’s Place, 
Venice” (96), by Canaletto, are excellent examples. 
The latter shows the neat touch of the artist in great 
perfection. 

A miniature by Isaac Oliver (123), ‘Head of 
a Priest ” (128) by Van Eyck, a portrait of Thomas 
| Howard, yaad of Norfolk (124), by Holbein, and a 
| * Female He: (109) by Bellini, are all excellent 
| specimens “eg worthy of 





particular attention. 


FOLEY’S EQUESTRIAN STATUE 
LORD HARDINGE. 

In a few weeks from this time, accor 
arrangements, this noble 





to present 
» shipped for 





statue 





! 

| Calcutta, and we earnestly advise all who feel any 

| interest in the progress of B riteh irt to see it ere it 

| is removed from the juadrangle of Burlingt n House, 
Piccadilly. Schuhe: aunt to be d -eply indebted to 


has so admirably fulfilled bhi is task. 
this work is especially acceptable at 
weeks 


Mr. Foley that he ! 
The exhibition of 
this moment, when, as we pointed out a few 

go, the cry is so rife that sculptors of our own Jand 
are incapable of great works; yes, the exhibition of 
this great work is most opportune, as it will give 
clearest and most unmistakeable contradiction that 


the 





could be given to such assertions, and therefore 

sculptors, as well as the public, owe Mr. Foley their 

hearty thanks. It was a happy chance for Mr. 
f 


Foley’s own fame, and equally a happy one for art, 
that this commission was placed in his hands, for he 
has produced a bronze equestrian statue that may, 
and will, challenge comparison with any work of the 
same kind yet produced, not even ences pting Rauch’s 
Frederick the Great at Berlin; and , from all we can 
gather, there is nut to bea duplicate of it erected in 
England. Could such a thing eccur anywhere but 
| in England? 

It is great praise when we find coa 
grooms telling their fellows to go and see it— 
| is a horse,”—aye, and it isa man also, and a fine manly 
| soldier, that strides that horse: and thanks to you, 
| Mr. Foley, for showing the world that an equestrian 
| statue can be produced in England, admirable in all 


¢ 
( 





chmen and 
“ for it 


| respects, great breadth and vigour of moulding, the 
| rider actually sitting upon the horse, and one mind 
| pervading the whole. Messrs. Elkington have also 
shown we need not goto Paris, 


Berlin, or Munich 
for bronze casting, but that we can also do that at 
home. 


| 

TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
GREAT amusement has been excited at the readiness 
| availed themselves of 


with which the Ministry have 
to knock one of his 


the absence of Prince Albert, 
schemes on the head. Mr. Punch, treating the matte: 
with his accustomed humour, says in his *‘ Essence of 
Parliament”—“ It is well known that at this moment 
| our land is without a Prince Consort, the illustrious 
Field Marshal having gone to Berlin to see his 
daughter, Mr. Punch’s pet. In H. R. H.’s absence, 
| the Ministers hurry down to the House, and anounce 
that they have given up the idea of taking the Na 
tional Gallery to Kensington-gore, and that the 
Royal Commissioners are to pay back the 180,000/. 
advanced by the Government, and keep the Jand to 
themselves. Mr. Punch, whose admiration for the 
| F. M. and all his plans amounts almost to fatuity, 
cannot trust himself with remarks upon such an act, 
and with a blush of shame and indignation, dashes 
down the pen that has reluctantly recorded it.”—— 
Mr. Behnes is preparing the model of a statue of 
Havelock, to be placed in Trafalgar-square. The 
figure is erect, the attitude stately and ‘soldier-like, 
and the countenance of firm, noble, and generous 
mien. The likeness is said to be excellent, it being 
designed from a photograph taken a few weeks before 
the battle of Lucknow. Lady Havelock, with other 
members of the late General’s family have visited 
the studio, and testified their appre bation of the de- 
sign and the strict resemblance of the features. 








the “ Further Correspondence between the First Com 
n nissic yer of Works and Sir Charles Barry, relating 
to Estimates and Expenditure upon the Works of the 


New Palace at Westminster,” lately printed on thi 
motion of Mr. Tite, Sir Charles denies that he has 
ordered any works without the late First Commis- 
sioner’s sanction, aud asserts that he has never failed 
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to give every explanation and information in his 
power, whenever required by the late First Commis- 
sioner, upon this and all other subjects.——The 
Builder says, that between seventy and eighty de- 
sigas for the proposed monument to the late Earl of 
Ellesmere have been sent in for the approbation and 
selection of the committee, and they will shortly be 
placed for public inspection in the Royal Manchester 
Institution, previously to the best being chosen and 
the award made. The merits of the models are as 
various as their designs. The choice will be substan- 
tially between half a dozen of the best models.—— 
The collection of antique gems belong to F. Pulszki, 
Esq., has been arranged and catalogued by Messrs. 
Howell and James, of Regent-street, and is now ex- 
hibited by them in a room specially devoted to that 
purpose. The collection, which is exceedingly inter- 
esting in an historical point of view, apart from its 
artistic and intrinsic value, consists of a complete 
series of rare and beautiful specimens of gem engrav- 
ing, illustrating the progress of the art from the 
earliest period to the present day. - Among the 
finest specimens may be mentioned an amethyst 
statuette of Minerva, six inches high ; a front face of 
Jupiter and Serapis, of Greek workmanship; a 
bust of the Empress Plotina, the face of ‘plasma, 
the head and hair of yellow jasper; a cameo 
of Alexander the Great, with the bust of Her- 
cules for the reverse, a gem not only inter- 
esting on account of its exquisite workmanship, 
but also from the peculiarly choice and beautiful onyx 
on which it is carved. In the case of intaglios, the 
head of a Muse, by Dioscorides, from the collection of 
Count Wiczay, who purchased it for 800 gold ducats 
(350/.). Another head of a Muse, numbered 244 in 
the catalogue, is a fine Greek work, which was for- 
merly in the possession of Lord Bristol, Bishop of 
Devon, and one of the finest in his collection, being 
aring he always wore personally. No. 236 in the 
catalogueis a head of Augustus, which bears a remark- 
able resemblance to Napoleon the Great. Among the 
coins will be found the head of Ariadne, which was 
found in Sicily, and presented by the municipality 
of Palermo to the Austrian General Count Salis, 
who sold it to Count Wiczay for 300 ducats. 
At Messrs. Foster’s gallery, in Pall-mall, the follow- 
ing pictures, mostly by English artists, were disposed 
of:—‘‘A Landscape,” by T. S. Cooper, A. R. A., 
201 gs.; “ First Class: the Return;” “Second Class: 
the Departure,” 420 gs.; “Abraham and his son 
Isaac proceeding to the Sacrifice.” by J. T. Linnell, 
280 gs.; “* King Lear and the Fool in the Storm,” by 
W. Dyce, R.A., 100 gs.; “The Village Bridal,” 200gs ; 
“A Coast Scene near Hastings,” by C. Stanfield, R.A., 
160¢s. The ninety pictures realised upwards of 


8,360. 











ARCHAOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


THe last two meetings of the Society of Antiquaries 
have been devoted to papers on old forms of punish- 
ment, and judicial combats. The secretary, Mr. 
Akerman, was the author of one curious paper on the 
ancient executions by drowning, and considered it as 
a Teutonic form of law, comprising a punishment and 
a sacrifice in one. He gave curious instances of this; 
and cited many such executions throughout the middle 
ages down to the seventeenth century. The discussion, 
or rather “conversation,” that ensued among the 
members afterwards, diverged into all sorts of de- 
scriptions of hideous executions—“ mair of horrible 
and awfu’” than was at all warranted by the subject- 
matter in hand. Mr. Carrington ventured to treat 
his paper on combats more jocularly; and spared his 
hearers the reading of old Welsh and Anglo-Saxon, but 
gave much curious general information on this old 
semi-legal and really barbarous mode of trial, which 
was only repealed at the commencement of the present 
century. The proceedings of last Thursday evening 
began with a very interesting paper on old leaden 
“ Pilgrims’ Signs” recently found in the Thames. 
It was from the pen of the Rev. Thomas Hugo. An 
enamelled casket of the time of Aylmer de Valence 
was exhibited, which bore the arms of his family and 
its branches. 

Proprietors of rare coins may look gleefully at 
their cabinets: coins seem fated to rival “curiositles”’ 
in the general market. Much as the Strawberry-hill 
and Bernal sales were laughed at by the uninitiated 
in consequence of the high prices given by the cog- 
noscenti, they have been going higher ever since. 
Coins kept a steadier course, and did not seem affected 
by the increase of collectors. But the sale of those 
forming the cabinet of the Rev. Mr. Dymock last 
week, seems to prove that they are to have a strong 
upward tendency in prices. The Denarius of Brutus, 
with the cap of liberty, and “ The Ides of March” in- 
scribed on it, commemorating the death of Cesar, 
sold for 20/. 10s.; not so remarkable, perhaps, as the 
price obtained for an East Anglian sceatta (originally 
worth one halfpenny), which cost its fortunate posses- 
sor 522. 10s., a price never before heard of for such an 
article. A penny of Zthilheard, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, which used to be considered worth ten or 
twelve pounds, mounted up to 451. The more 
modern coins realised equally good prices. A groat 
of Edward VI. sold for 25/. 10s., and a pattern for a 
threepence of Elizabeth for 211, 





Mr. M‘Langhlan’s survey of the great Roman wall 
—the most important and curious remain in England, 
constructed to keep off the incursions of the northern 
tribes, and stretching across the country from the 
mouth of the Tyne to the Solway Frith at Bowness— 
is just completed, under the auspices and at the ex- 
pense of the Duke of Northumberland, who deserves 
our warmest thanks for this really patriotic work, 
particularly as his Grace had good reason to feel 
chilled in his zeal by the cold manner in which his 
advances toward the Society of Antiquaries had been 
received, when he proposed that that body should 
form a committee to assist his researches. 

Roman Gaul has been hitherto as little investigated 
or cared for as Roman Britain; and very important 
remains have failed to be noted, or have been utterly 
destroyed. Last year the town of Dax, in the Dé- 
partement des Landes, which was surrounded by 
walls of Roman work and entered by gates con- 
structed by the same ancient people, one of the most 
remarkable architectural monuments of France, was 
partially destroyed by the town council. Recently 
the Emperor of the French has signified his inten- 
tion to cause the remains in France of the Roman 
period to be more completely investigated. During 
the last few years ecclesiastical antiquities alone have 
been patronised by the French Government. M. 
de Caumont, Director of the Provincial Institute, 
at the late Paris Congress proposed a regular in- 
quiry into the fact of this exclusive patronage of 
church antiquities. It was a bold step to take; but 
it succeeded. The Emperor quickly perceived its 
drift, and acknowledged its justice by issuing a 
decree for the investigation of the Roman inscrip- 
tions, the castra, the roads, and, in short, the nume- 
rous remains of the Roman domination throughout 
France. For this wise measure M. de Caumont and 
the Emperor share our respect in equal degrees. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
On Friday, at Her Majesty's Theatre, Verdi's opera, 
Luisa Miller, was produced for the first time in this 
country. The story, as many of our readers must be 
aware, is taken from Schiller’s “‘ Cabale und Liebe,” 
which has also supplied our own stage with the drama, 
“Love and Intrigue.” In the character of the 
heroine, Mile. Piccolomini has added another to 
the already long list of triumphs which, in spite 
of her undeniable musical deficiencies, this charm- 
ing actress and popular prima donna has deservedly 
achieved. Judging from the applause on Monday 
night, the rdle will take a place in her répertoire at 
least equal to Violetta, Zerlina, and Susanna. The 
yart of the Duchess Frederica was admirably filled by 

fadame Alboni, and that of the young Count Ro- 
dolpho by Signor Guiglini. To Signor Vialetti fell 
the part of the old Count, and to Signor Castelli 
that of his creature Wurm. Signor Beneventano 
sustained the character of old Miller with less heavi- 
ness than is his wont. 

On Thursday the same opera was repeated before a 
crowded house for the benefit of Mile. Piccolomini, 
when the enthusiastic applause with which she was 
received proved the popularity of the fair cantatrice. 
It will also be repeated to-night, and on each occa- 
sion it is followed by the beautiful divertissement, La 
Reine des Songes, in which Mile. Marie Taglioni wins 
all hearts and hands by the harmony of her twink- 
ling feet. 

Among the arrangements at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
it may be mentioned that Lucrezia Borgia will be re- 
vived on Thursday next, with a cast that cannot be 
equalled in England. 

The public still continue to favour Mr. E. T. 
Smith’s laudable endeavours to give them good music 
at a price more like what is levied upon Italians by 
Italian artists, than the sums which the folly of the 
public permits operatic managers to ask for here. 
Lucia di Lammermoor and Rigoletto have been the 
great attractions for the week, and it is simply stating 
the truth to say that the performances are worth 
more than the money. Mr. Smith announces that he 
has completed engagements with Mme. Persiani and 
Mme. Viardot Garcia, and that both of these are to 
appear during the coming week. 

At Covent Garden things are gradually getting in 
better order. J/ Barbiere was given on Tuesday; 
Lucrezia Borgia on Thursday; and Fra Diavolo is 
advertised for to-night. According to the connoisseurs 
in the stalls, the new ballerina, Mile. Zena, does not 
make any very remarkable impression. 

Miss Leffler’s concert at St. James's Hall on Mon- 
day evening passed off much to the satisfaction of the 
audience and of the bénéficiaire. Miss Leffler (she was 
supported by Misses Dolby, Messent, Van Noorden, 
and Arabella Goddard, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, Mr. 
George Perren, and Mr. Sims Reeves) gave “ Wap- 
ping Old Stairs ” and ‘‘ The Rustic Gate” in a style 
which proved how worthy she is of her parentage.—— 
The fifth Philharmonic Concert for the season attracted 
a large audience of subscribers and the public on 
Monday night. The programme was selected from 
Mozart, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Weber, Beethoven, 
and Cherubini; and the exquisite performance 


of Herr Rubinstein upon the piano, especially in the 








elegant little varieties in the second part, was justly 
rewarded with enthusiastic applause. The concert 
was conducted under the able direction of Professor 
Bennett.——The fifth concert of the Vocal Associa- 
tion was given at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday 
night, and was well attended. The great attraction 
of the evening was the performance of Schubert's 
Rondo Brilliant by Herren Joachim and Rubinstein, 
the former accompanying the latter upon the violin. 
Herr Joachim afterwards played Tartini’s Songe du 
Diable, and Herr Rubinstein two solos of his own 
composition. The principal vocal attractions were 
Madame Sherrington, Madame Rudersdorff, Misses 
Messent and Dolby, and the members of the Vocal 
Association. An obligato on the clarionet by Mr. 
Lazarus was not the least of the many attrac- 
tions of the rich and varied programme.——The 
fifth matinée of the Musical Union took place on 
Tuesday, at the St. James's Hall. Herr Joachim 
and Madame Szarvady were the leading performers. 
The programme commenced with Haydn’s quartett, 
No 67, which was rendered with great expression 
and finish. In the Mendelssohn quartett, Madame 
Szarvady (Wilhelmina Clauss) was the principal, 
and played with extreme delicacy and refinement. 
She showed off to most advantage in the étude and 
impromptu of Chopin, and in these was all that could 
be desired. The Beethoven quartett was played 
magnificently. ——The second Opera concert took place 
at the Crystal Palace yesterday, this time under the 
conduct of M. Costa. The principal vocalists were, 
Mesdames Bosio, Grisi, and Nantier-Didiée, Mlle. 
Marai, Signori Gardoni, Graziani, Neri Beraldi, 
Tagliafico, Zelger, Soldi, and Mario. The programme 
consisted principally of selected pieces from operas 
in the modern répertoire, and Madame Bosio was 
greatly applauded for the manner in which she gave 
“Cara nome” from “ Rigoletto.” 








CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Herr L. Jansa’s Seventh Annual Morning Concert, 
Hanover-square Rooms, 2}.—Herr Carl Deichmann, Willis’s 
Rooms, 3.—Misses M‘Alpine’s Concert, Hanover-square 
Rooms, 8}.—Miss Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s Concert, 
Willis’s Rooms, 8}. 

Tuesday.—Musical Union Matinée, St. James's Hall, 3}. 

Wednesday.—Mr. H. C. Allison's MMatinée Musicale, Willis’s 

.—Mr. Hullah’s Concert of Vocal and Instrumen- 

tal Music, Martin's Hall, 8. 

Thursday.—Miss Laura Baxter's Concert, Queen's Concert 
Rooms, Hanover-square, 8}.—Mr. Charles Halle’s Classical 
Chamber Music Concert, Willis’s Rooms, 3. 









MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
THE question as to whether Madame Ristori will 
or will not appear this year has been settled by 
the announcement of her appearance on Wednesday 
next at the St. James’s Theatre, in an adaptation of 
Shakspere’s Macbeth. Considering that the great 
drawback to her success in this country has been the 
smallness of the theatres in which she has hitherto 
appeared, it is certainly not mending matters much 
to gofrom the Lyceum to the little bonbonniére in 
King-street. If Madame Ristori had waited for a 
year, until the new Opera-house is in something like 
decent order, she might have appeared upon a stage 
in some degree worthy of her transcendent merits. 
The announcement limits the number of her perform- 
ances to twelve; but there is no reason to suppose that 
that will be adhered to. In addition to her old reper- 
toire, Madame Ristori will appear in an Italian 
edition of Phédre, and also in Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
in both of which opportunity will be afforded for 
contrasting her qualities with those of the late Mlle. 
Rachel. She will also appear in Alfieri’s Otéavia, 
and in Marivaux’s comedy, Le False Confidenze. 

Madame Persiani is engaged to appear at Drury- 
lane for the season, in J Puritani, L’ Elisir d’ Amore, 
&c. Other engagements are pending of a most im- 
portant nature, and all (as Mr. Smith says) for a 
shilling. 

On Thursday evening a great attraction was pre- 
sented at St. Martin’s Hall, in the shape of Mr. 
Dickens’s new reading, called “ Little Dombey,” in 
which he achieved as great a success as he has done 
in any of his previous readings. Never were his 
admirable qualities as a reader more manifest than in 
the fine touches of humour which abound in his 
famous novel. The concluding part of the reading— 
the scene at the deathbed of Little Dombey—was a 
great achievement of tragical power, and his touch- 
ingly truthful imitation of the dying child’s voice 
caused many of the ladies to weep. 

Some correspondence has lately appeared touching 
the old complaint about the ticket-office nuisance. 
Opera-boxes and stalls are advertised at a certain 
price ; but the public, on applying at the theatre, find 
that they can get none there, but must purchase from 
a set of harpies or middle-men, who buy up the tickets 
in advance, and charge a profit by this system of 
forestalling. The managers urge that they cannot 
remedy this; but that is simply nonsense. They know 
these middle-men and their business, and they can 
remedy the evil by refusing to sell them any tickets. The 
fact, however, is, that some of the managers like the 
system and favour it, because it saves them trouble, 
and insures them, as it were, a certain sale. If they 
disapproved of the system, why do they sell places to 
the ticket-office keepers at a discount?——The Ame- 
rican papers have printed some curious correspon- 
dence which passed between Mr. Charles Mathews and 
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his present wife, before they were one. Fora Gio- 
vanni of fifty the temperature is certainly rather tro- 
pical.—— The Madrid journals state, that in the course 
of a performance a few nights since at the theatre of 
Valencia, at which the Queen of Spain was present, 
several pigeons having been Jet off, one of them 
“lighted on her Majesty's head and remained there 
some time flapping its wings; the Queen caught the 
bird and gave it to one of the ladies of her suite, with 
orders that it should be taken particular care of.” 





THE THEATRES. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the sultry set-in of the weather, 
the theatres fill; and indeed they are for the most 
part so well ventilated, that we know no corridors or 
saloons that are cooler. They also keep on with 
their approved dramas; and there has been no 
novelty but the piece produced at the Olympic on 
Saturday evening. It is by Mr. Tom Taylor, and is 
entitled Going to the Bad. Of course Mr. Robson is 
the hero, and he has an eccentric part provided for 
him. He is a rich, well-educated young man, en- 
joying the plebeian name of Peter Potts, and 
naturally well disposed, generous and kind-hearted; 
but he has made love to a high-flying lady, 
who has no idea of marrying a man of five feet 
four when she can get one of six feet, and a dragoon 
officer into the bargain. She therefore, after a fashion, 
jilts Mr. Potts, and he accordingly becomes, if not 
exactly a blighted being, curdled, and all his human 
kindness is turned to gall. He takes to the Satanic 
business, but cannot be a villain though he tries very 
hard. He determives to return the affection of a 
humble but charming young creature, Lucy, by trying 
to seduce her; he deceives his friend in money matters ; 
he revenges himself on his former lady-love; he in- 
sults her father; he gets very drunk; and he involves 
himself in two duels. He, however, is at last cured 
of his demoniac {it, and makes full amends for his 
outrages. He marries Lucy; he serves his friend ; 
and he declines to commit murder under the pretence 
of being honourable. This extraordinary character, 
which might have been made a psychological develop- 
ment, and put beside Mr. Robson’s Daddy Hardacre, 
has been treated in a half burlesque and farce style by 
the author; so that where we might have been inter- 
ested we haveinstead the excitement of a horse laugh 
at some extravagant and outrageous misconduct. 
For instance, to complete his evil intentions he goes 
to a fancy dress party as Mephistophiles and gets 
extremely tipsy, and so intermingles absurdity with 
genuine feeling that we take no eerious interest in him 
or bis fortunes. We must say this turn of the drama 
disappointed us; and we think the same feeling pervaded 
the intelligent and cultivated audience that were 
present to do especial honour to Mr. Robson, it being 
his benefit. We gathered this from the countenances 
of the audience, ever a better guide to their genuine 
sensations than any noisy clapping of hands. The 
other characters were very carefully played. Mr. 
Addison was especially artistic in a fighting major, 
never overstepping the rigid character; Mr. H. 
Wigan was amusing as a fussy barber; Mr. George 
Vining well dressed as a dragoon officer, and still 
better in the disguise of an old Scotch dowager. Miss 
Wyndham was the pretty and good Lucy; Miss 
Herbert the flirt and jilt, Miss Dashwood; and Miss 
Bromley a pert maid. The piece was put on the stage 
in the very best manner, with two or three set scenes ; 
and was so far successful as to be announced for 
constant repetition. 

Mr. Lewis Ball, a comedian who has obtained con- 
siderable reputation at Sadler’s Wells as a personator 
of Shakspere’s clowns and other eccentric cha- 
racters, has been added to this company, and made 
his first appearance here on Monday night, in the part 
of Tom Polish, in Planché's farce of The Cabinet. 

The other theatrical event of the week is the trans- 
portation of the entire Adelphi company to the 
regions of St. George’s Fields, Mr. Webster having 
taken the Surrey for a fortnight. We were curious 
to see the effect produced by this complete alteration of 
the usual Surrey bills, and went over to watch the mood 
in which Adelphi fun and Adelphi pathos would be re- 
ceived. It might be supposed by those not intimately 
acquainted with theatrical affairs that what would 
please in the Strand must necessarily please else- 
where; but the modern drama is by no means so 
universal in its power and application. What is wit 
on one side of the Thames by no means passes for 
such on the other; and melodramatic pathos that 
melts the audience to weeping at one theatre, may be 
disrespectfully received at another. We have heard 
the uncourteous “cut it short,” stop a high-class 
tragedian in the very tempest of his passion; and a 
sneer rebuke the merriment of even a Wright when 
away from an audience made his own by long fami- 
liarity. On Monday, however, no such contretemps 
took place. The audience, chiefly pit and gallery, 
listened calmly to the opening \of Green Bushes, and 
were but moderately excited by the grace, address, 
and fine bal'et acting of Madame Celeste. They, 
however, warmed as the melodramatic crisis pro- 
ceeded. The low comedy of Paul Bedford and Selby, 
as the showman and his man, created considerable 








dering and echoing applause with which the plea- 
santries of the Widdicomb are wont to be acknow- 
ledged. If the real criticism of the place could 
have any literary utterance, we have .no doubt 
that, though the new comers would be cour- 
teously tolerated, yet they would by no means 
be considered as superseding the more legi- 
timate and older possessors of the theatre. As a 
novelty the new company will probably find it pro- 
fitable for the term they have announced. 

The promises at the theatres are few, but the pro- 
duction of the Merchant of Venice at the Princess’s, 
tonight, will serve the theatrical coteries with sufficient 
pabulum fordiscussion forthe ensuing week. The eulo- 
gists will have a large subject for their amplifications, 
and the opponents, if any, will have to sharpen their 
arguments to make any way against the golden opinions 
the manager has contrived to obtain from so many 
parties, persons, and papers. It is to be noted that 
Miss Reynolds appears for the first time as Lady 
Gay Spanker, in London Assurance, on Wednesday 
next. Also that the Haymarket season is about to 
come to a close, as the theatre is to be shut for two 
months, to undergo extensive repairs and thorough 
re-embellishment; and more stirring intelligence 
than all, Madame Ristori commences a very brief 
engagement at St. James’s Theatre, on Wednesday, 
in the Italian version of Macbeth. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
Tue attention of Lord Malmesbury has been drawn 
to the inconvenience occasioned by the rules with 
reference to access to the foreign correspondence at 
the State Paper Office. His Lordship has directed 
that authority will be given to the Master of 
the Rolls to permit any State Papers in his custody 
belonging to this department, of a date prior 
to 1688, to be copied by historians without the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State, as heretofore. The 
obtaining of this privilege, so valuable to bistorical 
students, is in consequence of an application by Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon. ‘The Head Mastership of Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s School, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
has been conferred upon the Rev. Charles F. Milner, 
late theological student of King’s College, London. —— 
The annual meeting of the National School Society 
was held on Wednesday at the Sanctuary, West- 
minster, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury in 

















laughter, though it was not received with the thun- 





the chair. During the reading of the report the 
ballot was taken for members to serve on the com- 
mittee, the result of which was that the three old 
members were re-elected, and the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Richard Twining filled by the election 
of the Hon. Arthur Gordon. The trials of Mr. 
Truelove and the Polish bookseller, for alleged libels 
on the Emperor of the French, are fixed for Friday, 
the 18th inst., before Lord Campbell and a special 
jury, in the Court of Queen’s Bench. The Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and Mr. Welsby will 
conduct the prosecution for the Crown; Mr. E. 
James, Q. C., Mr. Phinn, Q. C., Mr. Hawkins, 
and Mr. Simon are retained for the defence.—— 
The Journal of the Society of Arts contains a 
notification to the Institutions in union that the 
seventh annual conference between the representa- 
tives of the Institutions in union and the Council will 
be held on Thursday the 24th of June, at ten in the 
morning. Mr. Wentworth Dilke, chairman of the 
Council, will preside. The chairman of, or repre- 
sentatives from, the several local boards of examiners 
are invited to attend the conference, as matters con- 
nected with the arrangements for the next year’s 
examinations will be brought under consideration. 
——The one hundred and fourth anniversary dinner 
of the Society of Arts will take place at St. James’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, on the same day (the 24th inst.) 
——The local board of examiners, appointed by 
the Society of Arts under the new arrangement, 
have examined 1108 candidates, of whom 337 
desire to undergo the final examination.—It is 
understood that the annual distribution of prizes 
to the students in the institutions forming the Insti- 
tutional Association of Lancashire and Cheshire, will 
take place in the autumn at Manchester, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Montrose. Last year 
Lord Brougham presided.——The soirée of the Man- 
chester Atheneum will be held this year in the Free 
Trade Hall. The time has not been stated, but it will 
probably take place during the third week of October, 
and Lord John Russell has promised to be present. 
By the African mail advices have been received from 
Dr. Baikie and party to the 3lst of March. The 
Doctor was encamped near Rabba, whither Lieut. 
Glover, R.N., and Mr. May, R.N., were on their way 
to join him. Dr. Berwick was at Lairdstown, with 
part of the crew of the Dayspring. The Sunbeam was 
at the Bass river entrance of the Niger on the 22nd 








mand of a ship of war, was attached to this station. 
Lady Franklin left for Athens.——We see in the 
Bombay Guardian that, through the influence of Dr. 
Wilson, of the Bishop of Bombay, and others, there 
has been added to the list of subjects to be examined 
on for degrees in the University, ‘The History of 
the Jewish Nation, Evidences of Christianity, and 
Moral Philosophy.” 





The editor of the Indépendance Belge gives a direct 
contradiction to an assertion of the Paris correspon- 
dent of the 7'imes to the effect that different editions of 
that journal are prepared to suit the tastes of different 
countries. The Zimes, however, after publishing the 
misstatement in English, gives the contradiction in 
untranslated French. “It is completely false,” says 
the editor, ‘that the Jndépendance suits its editions 
to the governments, or rather the countries, which 
receive them.” The only alteration made is, “ when 
the Indépendance, before its suspension in that country 
(France), contained some document which it was weil 
known the Imperial Government would not suffer to 
be circulated.” M. de Péne, the victim of the mili- 
tary conspiracy to murder, is recovering. According to 
the last accounts he was able to take a little solid food. 
The Paris Presse dwells on the absurdity of mem- 
bers of a profession or corporation rendering a writer 
responsible for sarcastic remarks addressed in a col- 
lective shape. It thus expresses itself :—‘ An insult 
may dishonour a man, but it cannot seriously affect 
a group of men; the isolated individual is insulted 
and avenges himself, but the profession in group re- 











April, waiting for water to ascend to the confluence, 
All were in the enjoyment of health.—The Malta 
Times states that among the passengers by the 
Madinina, from Tunis, was Lady Franklin, wife of Sir 
Jobn Frauklin, whose fate, as well as that of bis in- 
trepid companions, is still a matter of mystery. Her 
Ladysbip’s health being impaired, she is revisiting on 
these shores friends and scenes hallowed by memories 





now sacred to her, when Sir John Franklin, in com- 


| end from want of combatants.”"——The 


mains invulnerable, and disdains attacks which inflict 
no injury, since they are aimed at everybody. Fortu- 
nately this collective susceptibility is entirely of mo- 
dern origin. Otherwise the profession of comic author 
would have been impossible. Had the magistrates 
and doctors of former days been susceptible and in- 
tolerant, the ‘ Plaideurs’ of Racine and the ‘ Malade 
Imaginaire’ of Moliére would never have been 
written. Racine would have been killed by Dandin, 
and Moliére by Thomas Diafoirus. The idea alone 
is terrible. Let us also imagine the massacre of the 
innocents which would have been accomplished by 
the Jews, had they called out all the writers who de- 
picted them as misers and usurers. Were this idea 
of collective susceptibility to be adopted, duels would 
swell into pitched battles, and the world would soon 
Times cvr- 
respondent at Paris says:—'t The Times of Friday 
was stopped at the Post-office yesterday, and bas not 
since been allowed to circulate. An article on the 
duel of which the unfortunate M. de Pene is the vic- 
tim is alleged as the cause. I cannot believe that 
this stupid act of authority is with the cognisance or 
consent of the Emperor. We learn trom Corfu 
that certain libellous publications, written by a Greek 
fugitive, have been seized. The Athenian journal, 
L’ Esperance, stigmatises the impunity granted by 
England to libellists. A duel was fought at 
Madrid, on the 3rd, between M. Ribéra, the editor of 
the Discussion, and M. Calvo Ascensio, the editor of 
the Jberia. The parties were placed at fifteen paces 
distance, and fired three shots each without doing any 
mischief. ‘The seconds then interfered, declaring that 
* honour was satisfied.”——-In Belgium a new trans- 
Jation of the Scriptures, in Flemish, is about to be pub- 
lished by a very intelligent Roman Catholic professor. 
People in want of a sensation and eager to see 
something new are flocking to Naples, in spite of 











King Bomba and the terrors of the Neapolitan 
police. Vesuvius is the great attraction; for the 


mountain which recommends itself to the lovers of 
good cheer by the production of Lacryma Christi, is 
now shedding scalding hot tears of lava in the form 
of a great eruption. Needless to say that this great 
natural few d’artifice carries the day against all 
rival exhibitions. Let us hope that the event will 
not be without its moral to King Bomba, by reminding 
him that, though he has a beautiful kingdom, it 
stands upon a volcano. 





OBITUARY. 


Crampton, Sir Philip, Surgeon-General of the Forces, died 
at his house in Merrion-square, Dublin,-on Thursday 
morning. He is succeeded in the baronetecy bv his eldest 
son, Sir John F. Crampton, K.C.B., British Minister at St. 
Petersburg. No one will be appointed to succeed him as 
Surgeon-General of the Forces, because there is no such 
office, and the late baronet has held it for some years 
only in an honorary sense. 

Brown, Dr. Robert, of the British Museum, on the 10th 
inst.— ( Vide p. 287.) 

KEtuin, M., one of the principal water-colour painters of 
France, and a member of the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Paris. The deceased was 69 years of age, and he died at 
the village of Boulogne, near Paris. The late king, Lonis 
Philippe, was a great admirer of his talent, and bought 
many of his works. 

M. Havas, the news-agent (better known among journalists 
as the Agence Havas) has lately died in Paris. A contem- 
porary, commenting upon the occupation of M. Havas, 
says:—‘He occupied a position the like of which is un- 
known on the English newspaper press—he supplicd 
foreign news and foreign telegraphic dispatches to all the 
Paris, and most of the French provincial papers,—the 
same news and the same dispatches serving forall. Re- 
ceiving a subvention from the government, he took care 
to modify as far as possible the daily foreign news, so 
asto suit its policy ; and the consequence was that the 
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French press and the French public never have had other 
than a most imperfect idea of the real state of things in 
foreign countries.” 

Hersert, Henry William, known in America by the nom de 
plume of “ Frank Forester,” died by his own hand, when 
under a temporary fit of derangement, at New York, on 
the 16th ult. He was the elder son of the late Hon. and 
Very Rev. Dr. Herbert, Dean of Manchester, and cousin of 
the Earl of Carnarvon. He wasborn in 1807, and educated 
it Eton and Cambridge. Settling in the United States. 
he became a large contributor to the Transatlantic maga- 
zines and reviews, and was for some time editor of the 
American Monthly Magazine. He was also the author of 

eral historical novels which had a great run in their 
day—such as “The Brothers,” ‘‘A Tale of the Fronde,” 
‘Oliver Cromwell,” **The Roman Traitor,” and ‘‘ Marma- 

Wyvill,”—and of an innumerable host of translations, 
cetches, and other miscellaneous contributions to the 

pages of the serials of the day. 
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tain kind of moonlight genius 
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never feel at all. Ms any of them die young, 
and all of them are tinged with melac holy.— Atlantic 
Monthly. 
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j TATER BEDS, MATTRESSES, and 


CUSHIONS, for Bed Sores, as recommended by the 
Faculty, may be had on the shortest notice from the sole 
Manufacturer. Hooper, 55, Grosvenor-street, Bond-street. 
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Asupe rfine W i. ded B lack Cloth Frock Coat, t, from 21 
Cassock Vest, . to Ls 
Wool-dyed B lack Doeskin Trousers, from 11. 2s 
7. 


18s. 6¢ 


on application. 


CLERICAL 
5S. tO 37, 10s. 
. to ll. Bs. 


Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. Instruction 
vor self-measurement and pattern sent post free. Personal 
attendance within five miles.—S. Barram, Tailor, 160, Totten 
doors south of Shoolbred and Co.'s, 


t : . , r DL 

I ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain a 

; ements of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for Home 

r Tropical Climates: handsome Iron Bedsteads with 

Mouritings and elegantly Japanned; Plain Iron Bed 
steads for Servants; every description of Wood Bed 

that is manufactured, in Als thogan) sirch, Walnut 

woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bedding 

and Furniture complete, as well as every description of 1 


room Furniture, 
HEAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE igns and Prices of 100 


containing De 
Bedsteads, as well as of 150 differe articles of Bedroom 
Furniture, sentf by post. —HEAL and Son, Bedstead, Be 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham-c« 
oad, W 


FURNISH your HOUSE 
ARTICLI $,—THEY ARE THE 
DEANE and CO.’S Price 


plication, 


with the BEST 
CHEAPEST IN THE END.- 
urnishing List may be had g 

, free. This list 
cmbr veg ading cetictes Sinemet? 3 departments 
of their est: .blishm ent, and is arranged to ilitate purchaser 
in the selectic ’ their ¢ It comprises Table Cutlery 
Electro-plate - ths _Fenders and Fire -lrons [ron 
Bedsteads and g—Britannia Metal, Copper, Tin, and 
Brass Goods—Culinary Utensils —Turnery _Brashes ~ Mats 
and Co. (opening to the Monument), London 
Established A.p. 1700. 
NOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS and FAMILY 
/ APERIENT PILLS.—These Pills are composed of the 
mildest Vegetable Aperients, with the pure Extract of the 
‘amomile; and combining aromatic and toni: 
properties, will be found the best Remedy for Indigestion, 
Bilious Attac Sick Headache, Acidity or Heartburn, Flatu- 
lency, Spasms, &c.—Prepared only by J AMES CockL&, Surgeon, 
18, New Ormond-street; and to be had of all Medicine Ven 
dors, in boxes at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 11s. 


ie DENHAM SUIT, complete for 43s. 6d., 

comprising Trousers, 17s. ; Lounging Coat, 17s. 6 
Waistcoat, 8s. 6d. The Coat of os gant black or fancy Melto 
cloth; the Trousers and Waistcoat to match, of the best light 
West of England woollen and wool and silk cloths. 


NY DENHAM SCHOLAR’S SUIT, com 
b plete for 59s, , Waistcoat and Trousers all to match 


of the best W gland fanc y cloths, or in different pat 
terns if preferred. Se lection from upwards of 1900 patterns 


oY DENHAM SUMMER OVERCOAT, 
of elegant Melton cloth, 21s., gracefully adjusted to thi 
figure and finished in a superior manner. 


ie DENHAM ALPACA OVERCOATS, 


12s. 6d., light, pleasant and serviceable for summer wear, 
and made with a degree of care hitherto unprecedented in th 
—SAMUEL BROTHE 29, Ludgate-hill. 


CHANCERY SUIT complete for 
50s., Or the Trousers 16s. This novel, lasting, and 
elegant Suit is pronounced unequalled for promenade or 
produce d in Scotch and other woollen textures of tl 
most approved patterns. To be had only of the inventors, 
PHILLIPs and Samson, Merchant Tailors and Professed 

Trouser Makers, 40, High Holborn, opposite Chancery-lan¢ 
YHE Guinea Waterproof Sleeve Cape 
in every colour. Black cloth dress and frock 


from two to three guineas. Blac ress tr rs, one 
A good fit guaranteed. T J 


bridge. 


coat 
guinea 
trousers and 
replete I y of the season at 
-Observe the address, 40, High Holborn, 
Established 1829. 


ST BLAC K or OXFORD 
MIXED DOESKIN TROUSE for 19s. 6d. Coats, 
Wi aistcoats, Juvenile Clothing, and Liveries equally moderate 
Pr ntlemen and Clergymen will effect a gre 
their orders at 405, Oxford-street. Gentl 
ius of five miles waited upon at their own 
POULSON, 405, Oxford-street, near Soho-squar¢ 
N.B.—A good fit guaranteed. 
AWRENCE HYAM, MERCHANT 
4 ¢ ‘LOTHIER and MANUFACTURER, 36, GRA - 
CHURCH-STRE City, London, solicits public atte: 
the immense variety in style and pattern of Men and 
Clothing, manuf tured by him expressly for the present 
season, ‘ busine 488 pursued is to charge one uni 
form and low per centage of profit, to ensure to the customer a 
garment warranted for strength and durability, combined 
ible and gentlemanly style. 
THE READY-MADE DEPARTMENT is celebrated for the 
extent and variety of its stock, consisting of every descrij tion 
8, youths’, and boys’ clothing, while the 
effected renders it important and e ntitle 8 it to great consider- 
ston in large families. 
THE ORDERED DEPARTMENT offers also peculiar ad- 


moderate prices. 
opposite Chancery-lane. 


YOULSON’S BES 


men within ar: 


residences.—b. 


saving 


| vantages, the artistes being men of celebrity and the mate rial 


Ware, } 
sedding, Bed Hangings, } 
| warranted for durability. 
} also the celebrated 17s, 


} 


| 


the best. 
CLERICAL and PROFESSIONAL men are specially i 
vited. The black and mixture cloths being of a fast dy 
An ordered suit of black for 3/. 3s. ; 
TROUSERS in great variety. 
LAWRENCE Hyam, Merchant Clothier and Manufacturer, 
36, GRACECHURCH-STREBT, City, London. 
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VALID'S OXYGE N AP PARATUS.—| | 


he difficulties wick have hitherto prevented the pro- 
fession from using OX Y¢ +AS (one of the most powerful | 
and safe of all known mt agents for many diseases) in 
their practice are entirely overcome by B ARTH’ 8 PATENT 
OXYGEN APPARATL Full information given to invalids | 
(without fee) by the patentee, Grora! BARTH, 217, Pic- } 
cadilly 


‘ YALVANIC BELT, without Acids, for 
Ri the Cureof DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, SCIA ri A, 
NEURALGIA in all its forms, Inactivity of the Live r 
Sluggish Circulation. From the constant demand th e price i 
reduced ; forwarded post-free, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s. 

Mr. W. P. Pracorr is to be consulted daily from 10 a.m, to4 | 
p.m., at 16, Argyli-street, Regent-street.—The Galvanic Baths 
for extracting mineral poisons and the cure of cutaneous di 
eases.—Post orders payable as aboye, or at the Galvanic Belt | 
Depot, 528, New Oxford-street. 


AN ACT OF DEEP GRATITUDE.— | 
5000 Copies of a Medical Book to be given away! !!—A 
Clergyman of the Church of England, having been cured of 
iervous debility, loss of memory, indi 


1s 






































stion, and other fear 


ful svinptoms, Is earnestly de parting to his a 
ing fellow men the means v restoration was 8 
effected. He send book con 





marvellously l refo 

f ali the | necessary info wmat on, on receipt of two penny 
addre not to tax Rev. H. R. Tra 
nb { vater, Mid 
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STEEL BISCUITS.— | 
palatable preparation has now 
the professi m and the public 
ysicians in Lo 

own families. Th 


1: cared 
LLARTON'S 
4 This elegant and v 
become a great favourite w 
It is prescribed by most of th 
an - by many of them patronised in the ir 
is 





















sal an itific journals hav nounced the steel 
ri sto be a t useful and acreeal tonic, and b i 
to childre n Pe deli ate females. Sold in box ( 
2s, Gd., and 3s. eacl vy the proprict W.S. Sa 





ceutical Chemist, 254, High-street, Southwark 


AX NE | DISCOVERY. —Mr. HOW 


lle entist, 
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duced an en- 









wires, or eneeen. 
amble the natural Teeth as not to be 
original by te t observer: they 
COLOUR DECAY, and will be found v 
teath ever hatice used. This method d 
traction of roots or any painful operatio 
port and } 





without springs, 





iishe I fror 
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BLAIRS GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS. Price ls, 14d, and 2s. 9d. per I 





This preparation is one of the benefits which the sei e of 
moder iemistry | cont ‘ uring th 
re ¢ ey 
yistrated } , 
rank of life, that 
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juctive of un ple asant consequences to many The liver | af ¢ 7 
stomach, and bowels, will each feel its effects Sut ; ge Phg 
cases of irregularities the use of Molloway’s justly celebrated London 
Pills 1ove the most unples sant attacks of dys 
i of t 4 
. and drowsi es 
and a healthy 
ll skin eruptio fai } é 
ts of Hollow fr ¢ 
ut the he dutis t Toilet. Itis s th 
244, St LAND'S PERSONAT Sos pre 
€ t t ( and t 
v 
i aw: ETH. —9, | teet 
sreare Mr. FRI I AND ACASSAN OI 
nt inventor of i tion fo ! ! 
URTTFICIAL TEETH rator and be é tall 
system has proved entit Y VL DOR t <it ( < 
cases, and is applicable n t 1] 1 ines ible « $ I 
but to the most d hich ta ul » the t sof $s 
patronage of thre I the approl \ indu f t s t 
and recom dati 3 of the Lor vi I ! , 
aud Guy’s Hospitals, | nh g as a skilled and id I wal I ler it spensab! 
ulified surgeon-d Charges t lerat to ev t 
= rs ROWLAND'S ODONT ( } D ice 
GPECTACLES.—SIGi rHT and- HEARING. | ing ana tifyir tect! irti1 them a pea 
h DEAFNESS.—N Dis ), Albermarle-street wl tre u ims, and f ndering tl 
Piceadilly.—Observe. opposite tl rk Hotel.—The Organic sweet : 
Vibrator, an extraordinary f all newly-invented by A. Ro 1S I ! I 
instrument for deafness, entirely different from all others, to ( s and Pert ; u 
surpass anything of the kind that has n, or probably ever ! 
ean be produced; it rests within the ears without projecting, | 7 Talat . ‘T 
ind, being of the ume colour as tl ] . t ible TH BES1 FOOD I OR HILI REN, 
nables deaf persons to enjoy hear | + INV AL EDS, and OTHE tS —ROBINSON’S PATE ~ 
( 1etly at church and at pub it | BARLEY king Super Barley Water in Fi ’ 
sensation of singing noises in the « d, and | utes, has not only obtained t pat 
it affords all the assistance that pos e desired. THt ithe Royal Family, but has V 
Eyrs.—Optical Improvements,to enable persons at an advanced f tl vy, and - 
e to read with ease and < iser ninate obj t las ure I 
tinctness. 5 OLOMONS, 0 mue l 
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lenses of a much they do not 
require the frequent cl ri cts of fur- 
ther powerful assistance P liant | 
Telesec »pes, ¢ amp, 4 course, O; pective Glass 
toknow the dist . possessing such extraordinary powers, 
tl some, from 5} inches, will show tinetly J ter’s | 
ring, and the double s Also a very 
1 oat- <et class. t , 
discern minute objects at a distance f from four t V 
3.—39, Albermarle-street, Piccadilly, opposite the York | 
TO NERVOUS AND RHEUMATI SUFFERERS 
1 , 
L10,01 YO) “Semaary 855 te 16th 
January 55 tl s of | 
mned C. M (ex t pay t to 
t! the Med Elk ( j The Englis 
Court also, on the 30tii Novem! wed him to the 
like amount, on the pple i of defré i the 
patentee’s rights ri re iber t s no 
extraor inary curative rs of these 1ains were sub- 
him to an instrument he circulated a gst « 
etences, Let counterfeiters ! e TT 
inventor's f only is marked on each genuine chai 
PULVERMACHER'S } 
PATENT MEDICAL ELECTRO-GALYVANIC CILAINS 
t ed by children and ladies, and all « ses of ty. Tl 





























relieve the sufferer instar } 
dicine Peruse * Practic treat- | 
inet ., contain uristers 
n and naval of uw In the | 
a of that rema divine, Dr. Kitto, it states Th 
I applied th rful little ain, a soothing and 
ex ing current passed t! nd in 
few mi mutes a terrific old pain | great 
TT r to rheumatism, 1 1OV 
ee uese 1 ns | 
# 1 +! had 
| { A e ncu ly 
ufter eve f liet 1 
Ved ¢ } ), 1858 1 Lancet a Ved 
Stronely 1 ended by t ‘ 
, ! M 
iar t i I | 
stipat s 
* At ’ ' l¢ 
effect of chi i 
i H and ea tion 
that every ] rson is invited © de u 1 
"eforehand. Besides the above complaints t t ! 
eve head, ear t t 
dreadful malad 
in the works of those t- 
rive, Duchenne, und 
r e vered 
8 had such hig d uy , or own 
the attention of the « ninent of the facnity, as these chai 
rice 5s. and 10s, 6d. for slight complaints. * 18s., and 
2s. are the most useful J i PULVI MACHEI mid ¢ 
Oxford. street, adjoining Princess's Theatri de 
appointed agent and countr 
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’ ‘ ‘ > }~P 4 = 4 
MRE SEMAR.—Protected by Royal Lette 
-_. I 1 Ey ] es Ie ¢ t i> 
1e Pharmacie de Paris, and the I College of M 7 
Vienna. Trieser No. 1, is ! ‘ ion, sper- 

1 t I i) R 
t st f tay letely and 
te ces of tl! e dis lers h capsules 
ror } } tid ; ¢ } 1 of the 
! vast |] n of tl populat rriesemar 
8 Continental remedv ! that 
disoré i the English 
pl ) treats v ible destruction 
of tt itient’s ¢ the parilla 

t Ww { cal Nos 2? and 

re alike de 1 nauseating qua- 


thout their use 
, or four cases in 
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cases, 









t e is a savil of 1, 12s., d 1 int te doses, as 
adininistered by Valpe iu, Lallemand, &c.—Sold by 
DD, CHURCH, rracechurch-street; BARTLETT Hooper, 43, 
King V iam-atreet : G. F. Watts, 17, Strand; Prout, 229, 





SANGER, 160, Oxford- 


Manchester ; 


HANNAY, 68, Oxford-street ; 
London; R. H. Incuam, Market-street, 
15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin 


Strand ; 
street, 
and POWELL, 





K EP FREE the PORES of the SKIN. 
By the use of A. and T. DAVIES’S newly-in 
| ME DICAL TOWELS and GLOVES the body will be kept in 
salthy and cle an ly state, giving a proper ¢ t 
ble = and a healthy and clear action of t 


ented 
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ARMY AVY HAIR DYES - 
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HERNIA. 1 : 1 en t 
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ME ASHPITEL’S DRAWING OF 
ANCIENT ROME—a Key-Plate and Description, just 
published, price 6d. 
E. Stanrorp, Chi aring-cross, 


Just publishe d, ‘price 7s. 6d. with a Woode ut by H. 8. MARKS, 

ES MONE S DE KILCRE: Poéme 

4 traduit de l'Anglais par le CHEVALIER DE CHATE- 
LAIN, Traducteur des Contes de Cantorbéry de Chaucer. 

B. M. PICKERING, 196, Piccadilly, Ww. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. cloth, fep. 8v0., 172 pp., With beau- 
tiful portrait, engraved on steel, 

r ~ 

THE AU TOBLOGRAPHY OF 

J.B. GOUGH; a a Continuation of his Life. 

_ London: TWEEDIF, 337, Strand, 





npr are price 
and BERTHA, ty other Poems. 
EDWARD FOX, Author of ** Poetical Tenta- 
*The Pleasure Paths of Travel,” &c. &c. 
T. CAUTLEY Newsy, 30, Welbeck-street. 


MIAN 
A By 
tives,” 

Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price 31s. 6d. cloth, 


ri HEIRS of CHEVELEIGH. 
GERVAISE ABBOT. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, and Co, 


MK. FORESTER’S TOUR IN SARDINIA AND CORSIC A. 
Just published, in 1 vol. imperial 8vo., with Thirty-nine Wood 
Engravings and Eight Ilustrations in Colours and Tints, 
from Sketches made during the Tour by Lieut.-Colonel 
Biddulph, Royal Artillery, and a Coloured Map, price 28s. 
cloth, 
»AMBLES in the ISLANDS of CORSICA 
and SARDINIA: with Notices of their History, Anti- 
quities, and present Condition. By THOMAS FORESTER, 
Author of “ Norway in 1848-1849,"’ &c. 
London: LONGMAN, Browy, and Co, 


By 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo., price 16s. 
~ ~ — 2 
YHE ELEMENTS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, being a new system of Political Economy, 
founded on the doctrine of EXCHANGES. By HENRY 
DUNN YING MACLEOD, Esq. : 
‘This is one of the most remarkable and ably-written 
works on Political Economy that has emanated from the press 
in modern days."’"— Morning Herald. 
Also, by the same Author, 2 vols. royal 8vo., price 30s, 
THE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 
Nothing like them in interest or depth of re asoning has 
appeared since father of politic al science revolutionised 
thought by the “Wealth of Nations."'— 
Atlas. 


the 
publication of his 


London: Loneman and Co. 


Now ready, 
TEW PROBATE COURT PRACTICE, 
A with all the Rules, Forms, and _ full Instructions, and 
Decided Cases. By EF. W. Goopwry, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Author of ‘The Copyholds Act,’ &c. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
LAW Times Office, 20, Essex-street. 


FOR THE USE OF MAG 
Just published, 

A’: SECOND EDITION of the PRACTICE 
GISTR ATES’ COURTS. By T. W. SAUNDERS, 
t-Law. Containing the Practice under the 
stion in Larceny, and the Practice in Appe als 
Act, with Forms and full Instructions rice 


ISTRATES. 


i io x 
under the new 
j2s. cloth. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 


This day is published, price 15s. 
DEDICATED TO THE PRESIDENT, COUNCIL, AND FELLOWS OF 
THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SocrrTY 
TNHE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, and 
the PLANS PROPOSED for the SEARCH for SIR 
JOHN FRANKLIN: a Review. By JOHN BROWN, 
R.G.8., Fellow of the Royal Society of Northern Anti- 
ries, Copenhagen, &c., &e. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Chi aring-cro+s, 8, W. 


Q POR’ TING QUARTERS for 1858.— 
No. IIf. of the LONDON LIST of SPORTING QUAR- 
TERS, VACANT and WANTED, will be ready on Tuesday 
next, post free for two stamps; or the whole ot the Lists for 
the season 1858 for One Shilling 
Offices, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C._ 
GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER’S NOVEL, 
In 1 vol., price 7s. 6¢., cloth lettered, 
\ TILLIAM the CON YQUEROR: an 
Historical Romance. By General Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER. Edited by Lieut.-Gen. Sir WILLIAM NAPIER, 
This work (the simple announcement of which has created 
rreat interest) will be ready for delivery on June). Orders 
se uld be forwarded immediately. 
London: GrorGe RoutTLeDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 


In fep. 8vo. price 2s. illustrated boards, or 2s. 6d. cl. 
Wit 4.L HE MARRY HER? A Novel. 
By JOHN L ANG, Author of **Too Clever by Half,’ 
“The Weatherby’s,” &c. 

In this original novel many of the characters introduced 
cannot fail to be recognised; whilst the military adventures of 
the hero—at the battles of Ferozepore, Moodkee, Alliwal, and 
Sobraon, and other famous battles, in which both the Have- 
locks, General Gilbert, Sir Robert Sale, General Dick, and 
other Indian celebrities, took part—will be read with great 
interest, 


London: GEORGE RovuTLEDGE and Co., 


NEW WORK ON BRITISH PL = aaa 

Shortly will be ready, Part I. of 
BEE TISH WILD FLOWERS. Illustrated 
by J. E. SOWERBY. Described, with a Key to the 
Natural Orders, by C. PLERPOINT JOHNSON, To be com- 
pleted in Twenty Parts, each containing 4 Plates, or 86 Figures 
aml Descriptions: Price; cebousedpss ; plain, ls. 67. per Part, 
The entire Work will comprise about 1600 Figures, and form 
one volume. Prospectuses may be had through all Book- 
sellers, or of the Publisher, 
Joun E. SOWERBY, 


Farringdon-street. 


3, Mead-place, Lambeth, 8 


Just published, in one handsome volume, 8vo. cloth, price 15s. 
7 rN . . , fon . 
TINE THIRD EDITION of THE EARLS 
of KILDARE, and their Ancestors, from 1057 to 1773. 
By the most Honourable the M: ARQUIS of KILDARE. 
OPTNIONS OF THE PRESS, 

‘*His Lordship’s story of the Geraldines is simply and grace- 
fully told ; full of anecdote and historic lore—a worthy memo- 
rial of a time-honoured race.""—Dublin University Magazine 

* Seldom is a book, which the favourable opinions expressed 
by friends have induced the author to publish, so well worth 
reading as this compilation; through seven centuries the 
Marquis of Kildare has traced the steps of his valiant an- 
cestry. . » No family in Ireland, and none perhaps in 
Great Britain, can point to such a crowd of daring exploits, 
strange escapes, and affecting misfortunes, as are recorded in 
the Annals of the Geraldines.”—7he Saturday Review. 

Hopaes, Smirx, and Co., 104, Grafton-street, Dublin. 

KIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 


t, Gi Srp- 
Stationers’-hall-court, London. 





13, GREAT MARLPOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of RACHEL. 


post 8vo., with fine Portrait, 21s. bound. 

‘A book sure to attract public attention, and well merit- 
ing it."— Globe. 

“A most able and interesting book.””—Chronicle. 

“ A work which will be read with avidity by all into whose 


hands it may come.” —Advertiser, 
The OXONIAN in THELE- 


MARKEN ; or, Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway, 
in the Summer of 1856-7 ; with Glances at the Legendary 
Lore of that District. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “The 
Oxonian in Norway,” &c. 2 vols., with lllustrations, 21s. 


The COUNTESS of BONNEVAL: 
Her LIFE and LETTERS. By LADY GEORGIANA 
FULLERTON. 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 

“The whole work forms one of those touching stories 
which create a lasting impression." —Atheneeum. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RE- 
COLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR POPES. i vol. 
8vo., with Portraits, 21s. bound. 

“In this volume Cardinal Wiseman relates his expe- 
riences of Rome and her rulers in a pleasant, genial style.”’ 


—TLiterary Gazette. 
ORIENTAL and WESTERN 


SIBERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and 
Central Asia. ByT.W. ATKINSON, 1 large vol. roral 
8vo., embellished with 50 Iinstrations, including nu- 
merous beautifully-coloured Plates, from Drawings by 
the Author, and a Map, 21. 2s., elegantly bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 

THE POOR RELATION. 
Miss PARDOE. 3 vols, 

By Mrs. GORE. 


2 vols. 


By 
HECKINGTON. 


“A valuable prize to readers in search of a clever novel.” 
—Atheneum. 

“One of Mrs. Gore’s wittiest and most brilliant as well as 
most agreeable novels.” — Observer. 

**We shall be greatly surprised if ‘leckington’ do not 
prove one of the most popular novels of the season.” —Critic. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. 
By JONN EDMUND R E ‘ADE. 3 vols. oe week, 








Just publis hed, cloth, 12s. 
HE 


CLERICAL DIRECTORY; a 
BIOGRAPHICAL and STATISTICAL BOOK of 
REFERENCE for all facts relating to the CLERGY and the 
CHURCH. Compiled by the Conductors of the “ Clerical 
Journal.” 

“The Clerical Directory is a kind of biographical encyclo- 
edia of the Church, giving an outline of the scholastic, 
iterary, and ecclesiastical lives of all who hold office therein. 

That it has been in every particular compiled with the most 
serupnious care we can have no doubt; and there can be little 
doubt, also, that it will at once take its place in the library as 
the standard book of reference in relation to the clergy.’’— 
Morning Herald 

“This is certainly a most comprehensive and useful work of 
reference, as regards the clergy and the Church. The labour 
of bringing together the facts relative to the position, title, 
works, &c., of nearly 19,000 clergymen, must have been im- 
mense. By the help of the index, the name of each clergy- 
man is readily found; yet that labour will be undoubtedly 
lessened by an alphabetical arrangement, which the editors 
promise for next year, and which they were only prevented 
from effecting this year, through the necessity which existed 
for printing the information received as fast as it came to 
hand. Every clergyman, and indeed every person taking an 
interest in the statistics of the Church, should be in possession 
of this work.""—Freemason’s Magazine. 

London: Joun C ‘ROCKFORD, , 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


MNHE LITERARY GAZETTE.—The 
- LITERARY GAZETTE has passed into the hands of a 
new Proprietary and Direction, oe on and after the 

8rd_ JULY, 1858, 
will appear in an improved form, enl arged to thirty-two pages, 
in new type, and with important variations in, and additions 
to, its literary and general characteristics, 

The new Conductors have elected to retain a title with 
which the public has for more than forty years been familiar. 
But it has been thought well to mark the change as thé com- 
mencement of a NEW SERIEs. 

Arrangements have been made, by which the assistance of 
a strong staff of contributors, of established literary character, 
has been secured for the columns devoted to criticism on liter- 
ature and on the arts; the department apportioned to scientific 

has been confided to vigilant care; and provision has 
beer made for the receipt of such communications from the 
principal foreign cities as will enable the English reader to 
note the state and progress of Continental literature and art. 

The principles of the new undertaking may be very briefly 
stated. The most respectful recognition of literary and artistic 
excellence, without undue regard to prestige and position, and 
without any regard to private influence, interest, or clique. 
Endeavour to promote the best interests of literature by in- 
viting attention to its highest productions, but without 
neglecting or discouraging efforts of secondary merit, or of 
mere promise, or submitting to tests of unjust severity works 
of an unambitious, temporary, or simply practical character, 

Among the new features in the Series about to commence 
will be the Correspondence of the Journal. It is believed that 
valuable interchange of thought may be promoted by a reason- 
able development of this portion of the journal. 

A few numbers of the New Series of the LITeRARY GAZETTE 
will best show the views and objects of its conductors. 

The price of the Lirerary GazeTre unstamped will be Four- 
pence ; stamped, Fivepence, 

The LITERARY GAZETTE will be published at its New Office, 
No. 4, Bouverie-street, Flect-street, E.C., where all communi- 
cations an to be addressed, and where Advertisements will be 
received. 





Published this day, in post 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 
O KE M S 


___ London: E. 'T, Warrriexp, 178, Strand. 
ow ready, in one volume, crown 8yvo, cloth, price 


“NEW ORKER in the FOREIGN 
OFFICE, ond his ADVENTURES in PARIS. By 
HENRY WIKO 
‘TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


Part I. on the Ist 4 Jaly, 1858. 
RE-ISSUE OF 
HISTORY of the NESTS and EGGS 
of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F. 0. MORRIS, 
B.A. In Monthly Parts, price 1s, each containing four 
ee d Plates. 
_London : GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-1 row. 


fou 7 ly for stamps, improved RAC 8s. 6d. 
ICTIONSEY 2 of? CTICAL 
RECE ae By G. FRANCIS, F. containing 
5000 Processes and Receipts in Arts, Trades, Manufactures, 
anes 9 Economy, Medicine, &e. 
ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane; and D. FRANCcIs, 24, 
Mile-end-road, 





ee 


R ecently published, Second Edition, price 6s. 
HE FAVORITES of the FLOWER 


GARDEN, arranged according to the Natural System 
of Rotany, with numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, &e. 
By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.8 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’-hall- court ; 
LD. FRANCIS, 24, Mile-end- road ; and all Booksellers. 


I EAUTIFUL POETRY ; the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
S ading all that is worthy of preservation. A number on the 
Ist of 4 h month. A volume completed yearly. 
Vols, I. to V. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 78. 6¢ 
Critic Office, 29, E ssex-street, Strand, W.C. 


DENTAL REVELATIONS 
Just published, price 3s. 6d.; by post { 38. 10d. 
HE EFFECT of SEPTIC INHALA- 
TIONS on the LUNGS and HEALTH, having reference 
to a composition of Artificial Teeth which obviates all impure 
emanations, and secures health and comfort to the wearer, 
Made and supplied only by the Anthor, DONALDSON 
MACKENZIE, Surgeon-Dentist, 214, Saville-row, W. 
London ; Joun CHURCHILL, 


~ Now ready, Second E dition, 2s. 6d. ; by post for 32 sti umps, 


| ISEASES of the SKIN: a Guide to their 

pee wy and Prevention. With a Chapter on Ulcers 

of the Leg THOMAS HUNT, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 

Dispensary for’ Diseases of the Skin, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square. 

“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 

class to the curable.”’—Lance “3 

London : CHURCHILI 





, New Burlington-street. 
~ Just publis hed, price 1s. (by post, free, tor 14 stamps). 


] EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 

complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
scope in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure, 
By SAMUEL LA MERIT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, Lon- 
don. 

J. ALLEN, 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row: and from the 
Author, who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock 
till 2, and from 6 till 8. 

Just p ublis she d, “price 

CONCISE and EA ASY. "SYSTEM of 
BOOK-KEEPING for SOLICITORS, &c., which has 

been in use for nearly fifty years in the offices of some of the 
most respectable firms in London (and superintended by the 
Author during the greater portion of that period): to which 
are added, Observations on Single and Double Entry, and the 
General Principles of Book-keeping ; Remarks on the History 
of Accounts and Book-keeping, and an Explanatory Intro- 
duction; together with an Exposition of Commercial and 
Monetary Terms; Notes on the Subject of Costs, Accounts, 
Interest, &c., and various useful memoranda, By WILLIAM 
MACKENZIRE, Solicitor. 
Law ‘Tres Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Wy ORKS WILLIAM MACCALL, 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 
Is. 6d. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
a Lecture, 6d. 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : 
6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

THE CREED of a MAN: a Summary of the 
System of Individualism. 4d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism, 

** A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and —— men.”’ 
Monre.u’s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

“ The best E ngtish book Lever read. Best as to matter, and 


As to style, rich as an Oriental poe m—its 
"—E. P. O'KELLY'S 


Disorders; 


by 
Thirty- 


Ten Lectures, 


a Discourse, 


—J. D. 


best as to manner. 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon. 
Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which frequently accompany true 
genius. "—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

‘ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the many exqul- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The FE lements of Individualism a book of strong and 
general interest.""—Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 
a speaker and thinker w hom we may securely feel to be a lover 
of truth exhibiting in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time." —Manchester Examiner. 

TRo UBNER and Co., 12, Paternoster-row. 








Lonpow : Printed by Jonn CroekrorD, of 10, Park-road, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 
Princes-s:reet, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
and published by the said JouN CROCKFORD,at 29, Essex-street, Stran' 
(W.C.), in the City of Westminster, on Saturday, June 12, 1858%— 
All communications and orders to be addressed to 29, BSSEX- 
STREET, STRAND, London (W.C.) 
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